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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the House of 
Commons, during the Thirteenth Parliament 
of Great Britain; which met in May 1768, 
and was dissolved in June 1774 ; commonly 
called ‘* The Unreported Parliament.” 
Drawn up from his Notes; and now pub- 
lished by J. Wright, editor of the “ Parlia- 
mentary History,” &c. &c. Parts I. and II. 
Large 8vo. double columns, pp. 320. Lon- 
don, 1840. Tongman and Co.; Hatchard; 
Ridgway; Calkin and Budd; Rodwell ; 
Booth; Allen and Co.; Bigg and Son. 

Wuewn this publication was announced, we 

noticed the parliamentary importance and the 

national interest attached to it ; and now that 
we have before us a sufficient example of it, 
whence to form a judgment of the whole, we 
hasten to give it that aid which its valuable 
character demands, by stating our opinion of 
its very great merits in both points of view. It, 
in fact, completes the parliamentary history of 
times of the highest consequence, by supplying 
an essential link in the chain, the loss of which 
has always been a subject of regret and lamenta- 
tion. This, of course, also stamps it with the 
national stamp as an important historical de- 
sideratum. But besides these recommenda- 
tions, what must public curiosity feel with re- 
gard to two hundred speeches by Burke, uttered 
during the first seven years that he sat in par- 
liament, and all entirely new tous? But all 
the contents, and the reports of the speakers, 
are of such biographical and constitutional inter- 
est, that it would be difficult to point toa single 
debate in which there was not much to engage 
our earnest attention : the dry party question 
of the choice of Speaker—the exclusion of 
strangers from the gallery, which led to this 
extraordinary performance of Sir H. Cavendish, 
who appears to have rapidly improved in the 
execution of his task after the earlier attempts 

—the London and Boston riots—cession of 

Corsica Wilkes’s petition, and the privileges 

of Parliament—the beginning of the American 

troubles —the Nullum Tempus Bill —the East 

India Company’s affairs — the civil list —copy- 

right—the Quebec Government Bill, &c. &c.— 

all are, more or less, deserving of perusal and 

consideration. 

Truly does the announcement state, that, 
besides the speeches of Burke, the collection 
contains “fa number of the most valuable 
speeches of Mr. George Grenville, Lord North, 
Mr. Dunning, Mr. Thurlow, Mr. Wedderburn, 
Mr. Fox, Colonel Barré, Mr., afterwards Chief 
Justice, Blackstone, Alderman Beckford, Ser- 
jeant Glynn, Mr. Dowdeswell, Lord John 
Cavendish, Sir George Savile, &c. It em- 
braces the whole of the stirring period of the 
publication of the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ and ex- 
hibits the feeling which prevailed in the House 
and in the country previous to the unhappy 
contest which took place between Great Britain 
and her American colonies.” 

Of such a publication, it is clear that no ex- 
tracts can convey an adequate idea: it is only 
as a whole that it can be properly viewed and 
estimated. But we will venture to quote, for 
their own sake and the sake of the speaker, a 
few sentences from Burke, March 8th, 1769, 








in moving to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the conduct of Government during the 
riots in St. George’s Fields. 

“T never, sir, did rise up in this house with 
so great a weight upon my mind as oppresses it 
at this moment; the first time I ever presumed 
to lay any proposition from myself before the 
house. The more I have considered the sub- 
ject, the more I have, for a long time, suffered 
under great anxiety; urged by duty on one side, 
deterred by a sense of my own imperfection on 
the other. At first, I was in haste to bring 
this matter under your consideration. I then 
put it off, from day to day, from week to week, 
that it might be taken up upon grounds en- 
tirely public; totally separate from any tem- 
porary views; totally separate from any per- 
sonal or private purpose whatever. I well 
know that a task of this kind is one of an invi- 
dious nature ; liable to be misrepresented with 
regard to the facts, and also with regard to the 
conduct and motives of the individual who 
brings it forward. From the very nature of 
the thing, there are disagreeable and awkward 
circumstances hanging about it. It is impos- 
sible that there should be any one subject, which 
has been the object of popular excitement, that 
has not been mixed with popular dross ; mixed 
with the ideas of violent and factious men : 
there are things which it is impossible to sepa- 
rate from it. I believe there never was an 
object of public discontent that had not such 
disagreeable circumstances hanging about it. 
Let gentlemen look back to the reigns of 
Charles the First and Second, and to that of 
James the Second. Whoever will be at the 
pains to examine into that interesting period 
will find, in the writings upon the side of 
liberty, the highest discontent ; much violent, 
stern, indecent wrangling of characters ; which 
must have ruined and disgraced such a cause, 
if the cause of liberty could be ruined or dis- 
graced. The writings of the people on the 
other side of the question were more unexcep- 
tionable ; by no means breathing the things 
upon the popular side. It was the quality of 
the court at that time, and it is the quality of 
courts at all times, to be dangerous in their 
candour ; whereas the vulgar are violent in the 
outset, but honest in their intentions. ‘The ques- 
tion for our consideration is, whether it is not 
absolutely necessary for us not to be influenced 
by such distinctions; whether it is not our 
duty to separate the feelings of the people from 
their judgment ; to consider their interest with 
their real intentions ? If we do not do something 
like this; if we form, and lay it down as a 
rule, that the grievances of the people are not 
to be redressed so long as their ideas are absurd, 
they never will be well governed. Whenever 
the people are aggrieved, they will be violent: 
whenever the people are violent, they will be 
absurd. If we neglect this, the very grievance 
and ‘the cause of it will be the reason why it 
should never be redressed at all. In order, 
sir, to keep this important question from being 
overloaded by what is bad, by what doves not 
belong to it, I shall beg leave to state what I 
disclaim doing. The first thing I will say is, 
that any one thing whatever upon which the 
judges’ determination has passed, I do not in- 





tend to agitate: whatever has the sacred seal 
of judgment impressed upon it, I shall leave 
untouched. I will not touch the sacred ark 
that rests upon the table of our laws. God 
forbid we should suspect any thing wrong 
there! In the next place, I do not propose to 
deprive government of any one power or 
authority it has in the world ; to take from it 
its judicial or executive power; to take from it 
any civil or military power whatever. In the 
third and last place, I heartily and totally 
disclaim all ideas of a lax and faint execution 
of justice: any thing that tends to weaken the 
springs of the executive power of this govern- 
ment. Peace and order are to be preserved at 
any price; if the voice of the magistrate can- 
not do it, the constable must do it; if the 
constable cannot do it, the sword of the soldier 
must do it; if it cannot be purchased without 
blood, it must be purchased by blood. Liberty 
ought not to exist in a country where peace 
and order are not observed. I appeal to the 
sense of the house, how far I have ever been 
from entertaining any violent notions upon the 
subject of liberty. My ideas upon that head 
have been kept a little below the level. Not 
that I think that that good principle ought to 
be checked, but I rather chose to fit it to my 
own knowledge and abilities. I would choose 
that I should stick by my principles, aud they 
by me, to the end, for ever. I am by opinion, 
by principle, by constitution, an enemy to all 
violence whatever. There is an innovation 
from above as well as from below: power can 
innovate as well as be innovated upon. I pre- 
mise this, because such an innovation has been, 
as I conceive, attempted in this country: an 
innovation tending to subvert, first its liberty, 
next its order; and to introduce, instead of 
order and decorum, confusion into this country. 
Depend upon it, sir, this country will not let 
go its liberty without a struggle. An attempt 
has been made to introduce into the adminis. 
tration of our justice a martial police, upon a 
principle, as I understand, acknowledged, 
avowed, supported, winked at, by the greatest 
lawyers in the kingdom. Some of the great 
men in place, those in authority, may declare 
otherwise: but I say, they have expressed a 
desire and a design of incorporating the mili- 
tary with the civil constitution of this country : 
they teach the magistrate to look to the military 
power as his first instrument, and not as the 
final and desperate resource in cases of neces. 
sity. If such an opinion shall prevail, it will, 
sir, be an innovation well worth the attention 
of the house.” 

And, after going over the case,-— 

“*T say, sir, let us examine into the cause of 
these discontents. Let us do so, because it 
will calm the minds of the people: they will 
not look for illegal methods of redress when 
they can have legal ones. If we listen to the 
general reasoning of the gentlemen opposite, 
we pass a bill of indemnity for every misdeed of 
office ; for every thing is done colore officii: 
they are always committed upon the existence 
of some excess, of some disturbance. This 
doctrine was never heard in good times: it 
would never be borne in good times. I may 





he told that the duty of this honse is, not the 
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suppressing of riots, but the redressing of griev- 
ances: but, sir, you may watch over and con- 
trol the executive government of the country. 
Breaches of order should be severely punished, 
according to the rule and measure of the law, 
and the spirit of the constitution. If they do 
not do their duty, it is our duty to see that 
they are severely animadverted upon. If ever 
the time should come, when this house shall be 
found prompt to execute and slow to inquire; 
ready to punish the excesses of the people and 
slow to listen to their grievances; ready to 
grant supplies and slow to examine the account; 
ready to invest magistrates with large powers 
and slow to inquire into the exercise of them ; 
ready to entertain notions of the military power 
as incorporated with the constitution ; — when 
you learn this in the air of St. James’s, then 
the business is done; then the House of Com- 
mons will change that character which it re- 
ceives from the people only. It is impossible, 
sir, that your mace can keep its dignity: a 
military guard cannot keep it; for the moment 
a military guard comes, you have lost your 
power. In what I have offered to the house, 
I trust I have laid ground before you for an 
inquiry. I do, therefore, with great submission 
and humility, move,” &c. &c. 

The attorney-general, in reply, thus cha- 
racterises Burke’s oratory : 

*“*T do not mean to follow him in all the 
flights of his imagination ; into those agreeable 
illusions of fancy which he indulges in, upon 
all occasions. I have taken down his words.” 

This is as much as our limits allow us to do, 
though it is for a work which, when completed, 
will fill up a gap of much consequence both to 
politics and history; and we consider it to be 
indeed a fortunate circumstance that Mr. 
Wright should have discovered the manu- 
scripts of Sir Henry Cavendish from which 
alone the Jacuna could be supplied. It is for- 
tunate that they should have fallen into the 
hands of so able and experienced an editor; 
and we trust that his labours will meet with 
their due reward from members of the legis. 
lature, statesmen, and the public at large. 








The Paris Sketch-Book. By Mr. Titmarsh. 
With Numerous Designs by the Author on 
Copper and Wood. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1840. Macrone. 

WueEreE a man of Mr. Titmarsh’s talents, 

with pencil and pen, can have been concealed 

from us we cannot divine. Some of these 
papers have appeared in periodicals, and we 
have admired them, laughed at them, thought 
about them. But the name of Titmarsh is not 
familiar to our ears, and we never met an 
owner of it in the literary, fashionable, indiffer- 
ent, or aristocratic society with which it is our 
chance occasionally to mix. It must, we opine, 
be assumed by some quaint humorist, some 
clever, facetious rogue, who, like most rogues 
of a less creditable class, delights in tricking 
the world by an Alias. We may be mistaken, 
and if we are so, request Mr. Titmarsh to come 
forward and receive our apologies in person. 

We are — to walk with him, chat with 

him, dine with him, sup with him, drink with 

him, do any thing with so agreeable a fellow, 
but go out with him. Only let him, we repeat, 
come forward. At any rate, when we go to 

Paris we shall certainly call upon and patronise 

the incomparable tailor to whom his work is 

thus inscribed :— ; 
‘* Dedicatory Letter io M. Aretz, Tailor, &c. 
0 «27 Rue Richelieu, P; 
Sir,—It becomes every man in his station 
to acknowledge and praise virtue wheresoever 





he may find it, and to point it out for the ad- 
miration and example of his fellow-men. Some 
months since, when you presented to the writer 
of these pages a small account for coats and 
pantaloons manufactured by you, and when 
you were met by a statement from your cre- 
ditor, that an immediate settlement of your 
bill would be extremely inconvenient to him ; 
your reply was, ‘Mon Dieu, sir, let not that 
annoy you; if you want money, as a gentleman 
often does in a strange country, I have a thou- 
sand-franc note at my house which is quite at 
your service.’ History or experience, sir, 
makes us acquainted with so few actions that 
can be compared to yours,—an offer like this 
from a stranger and a tailor seems to me so 
astonishing,—that you must pardon me for 
thus making your virtue public, and acquaint- 
ing the English nation with your merit and 
your name. Let me add, sir, that you live on 
the first floor ; that your cloths and fit are ex- 
cellent, and your charges moderate and just; 
and, as a humble tribute of my admiration, 
permit me to lay these volumes at your feet.— 
Your obliged, faithful servant, 
“ M. A. TrTMarsnH.” 

The essays of which these volumes consist 
are in number nineteen, and in character very 
miscellaneous. In most of them wit and hu- 
mour are the prevailing features, but all of 
them display besides a keen sense of the ridi- 
culous and a hostility to humbug, a penetrating 
insight into the wheels by which men and the 
mixed world around him is moved, and a 
thorough dislike to the foibles and vices he 
hesitates not to lash and expose. The first 
paper, under the title of “An Invasion of 
France,” is an entertaining description of a 
journey from London to Paris, and the second 
a ludicrous account of the misadventures of Mr. 
Pogson, an ambitious bagman in the drug 
line, who attempts to figure as a man of the ¢on 
in the latter city. From the “Invasion” we 
copy a few pages as a sample :— 

** About twelve o’clock, just as the bell of 
the packet is tolling a farewell to London 
Bridge, and warning off the blackguard boys 
with the newspapers, who have been shoving 
‘ Times,’ * Herald,’ ‘ Penny Paul-Pry,’ ‘ Penny 
Satirist,’ ‘ Flare-up,’ and other abominations, 
into your face—just as the bell has tolled, and 
the Jews, strangers, people-taking-leave-of- 
their-families, and blackguard-boys aforesaid, 
are making a rush for the narrow plank which 
conducts from the paddle-box of the Emerald 
steamboat unto the quay — you perceive, stag- 
gering down Thames Street, those two hack- 
ney-coaches, for the arrival of which you have 
been praying, trembling, hoping, despairing, 
swearing—-sw——, I beg your pardon, I be- 
lieve the word is not used in polite company— 
and transpiring, for the last half hour. Yes, 
at last, the two coaches draw near, and from 
thence an awful number of trunks, children, 
carpet-bags, nursery-maids, hat-boxes, band- 
boxes, bonnet-boxes, desks, cloaks, and an 
affectionate wife, are discharged on the quay. 
* Elizabeth, take care of Miss Jane,’ screams 
that worthy woman, who has been for a fort- 
night employed in getting this tremenduous 
body of troops and baggage into marching order. 
‘Hicks! Hicks! for heaven’s sake mind the 
babies !’ —‘ George — Edward, sir, if you go 
near that porter with the trunk, he will tumble 
down and kill you, you naughty boy !—My 
love, do take the cloaks and umbrellas, \and 
give a hand to Fanny and Lucy; and I wish 
you would speak to the hackney-coachmen, 
dear, they want fifteen shillings, and count the 
packages, love — twenty-seven packages,—and 





bring little Flo; where’s little Flo? — Flo! 
Flo !’—(Flo comes sneaking in; she has been 
speaking a few parting words to a one-eyed 
terrier, that sneaks off similarly, landward.) 
As when the hawk menaces the hen-roost, in 
like manner, when such a danger as a voyage 
menaces a mother, she becomes suddenly en- 
dowed with a ferocious presence of mind, and 
bristling up and screaming in the front of her 
brood, and in the face of circumstances, suc. 
ceeds, by her courage, in putting her enemy to 
flight ; in like manner you will always, I think, 
find your wife (if that lady be good for two. 
pence) shrill, eager, and ill-humoured, before 
and during a great family move of this nature. 
Well, the swindling hackney-coachmen are 
paid, the mother leading on her regiment of 
little ones, and supported by her auxiliary 
nurse-maids, are safe in the cabin; you have 
counted twenty-six of the twenty-seven par- 
cels, and have them on board, and that horrid 
man on the paddle-box, who, for twenty 
minutes past, has been roaring out, NOW, 
SIR !—says, now, sir, no more.” 

The other papers present us a hundred 
temptations to quote in justice to the writer ; 
but we shall content ourselves with a few short 
specimens taken almost at random from the 
two with which the work concludes. The 
first is on French dramas and melodramas, an 
excellent and biting criticism on these follies 
and monstrosities :— 

* There are (says the writer) three kinds of 
drama in France, which you may subdivide as 
much as you please. There is the old classical 
drama, well-nigh dead, and full time too. Old 
tragedies in which half-a-dozen characters 
appear, and spout sonorous Alexandrines for 
half-a-dozen hours: the fair Rachel has been 
trying to revive this genre, and to untomb 
Racine; but be not alarmed, Racine will never 
come to life again, and cause audiences to weep, 
as of yore. Madame Rachel can only galvanise 
the corpse, not revivify it. Ancient French 
tragedy, red-heeled, patched, and be-periwig- 
ged, lies in the grave; and it is only the ghost 
of it that we see, which the fair Jewess has 
raised. There are classical comedies in verse, 
too, wherein the knavish valets, rakish heroes, 
stolid old guardians, and smart, free-spoken 
serving-women, discourse in Alexandrines as 
loud as the Horaces or the Cid. An English. 
man will seldom reconcile himself to the roufle- 
ment of the verses, and the painful recurrence 
of the rhymes ; for my part, I had rather go to 
Madame Saqui’s, or see Deburan dancing on a 
rope; his lines are quite as natural and 
poetical. Then there is the comedy of the day, 
of which Monsieur Scribe is the father. Good 
heavens! with what a number of gay colonels, 
smart widows, and silly husbands, has that 
gentleman peopled the play-books! How that 
unfortunate seventh commandment has been 
maltreated by him and his disciples! You will 
see four pieces, at the Gymnase, of a night ; 
and so sure as you see them, four husbands 
shall be wickedly used. When is this joke to 
cease ? Mon Dieu! Play-writers have handled 
it for about two thousand years, and the public, 
like a great baby, must have the tale repeated 
to it over and over again. Finally, there 1s 
the Drama, that great monster which has 
sprung into life of late years; and which is 
said, but I don’t believe a word of it, to have 
Shakspere for a father. If Mr. Scribe’s plays 
may be said to be so many ingenious examples 
how to break one commandment, the drame 1s 
a grand and general chaos of them all; nay, 
several crimes are added, not prohibited in the 
Decalogue, which was written before dramas 
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were. Of the drama, Victor Hugo and Dumas 
are the well-known and respectable guardians. 
Every piece Victor Hugo has written, since 
¢ Harnani,’ has contained a monster—a delight. 
ful monster, saved by one virtue. There is 
Triboulet, a foolish monster ; Lucréce Borgia, 
amaternal monster; Mary ‘Tudor, a religious 
monster ; Monsieur Quasimodo, a hump-backed 
monster; and others, that might be named, 
whose monstrosities we are induced to pardon— 
nay, admiringly to wituess—because they are 
agreeably mingled with some exquisite display 
of affection. And, as the great Hugo has one 
monster to each play, the great Dumas has, 
ordinarily, half-a-dozen, to whom murder is 
nothing ; common intrigue, and simple break. 
age of the before-mentioned commandment, 
nothing; but who live and move in a vast, 
delightful complication of crime, that cannot be 
easily conceived in England, much less de- 
scribed. When I think over the number of 
crimes that I have seen Mademoiselle Georges, 
for instance, commit, I am filled with wonder 
at her greatness, and the greatness of the poets 
who have conceived these charming horrors for 
her. I have seen her make love to, and mur- 
der, her sons, in the ‘ Tour de Nesle.’ I have 
seen her poison a company of no less than nine 
gentlemen, at Ferrara, with an affectionate son 
in the number. I have seen her, as Madame 
de Brinvilliers, kill off numbers of respectable 
relations in the four first acts; and, at the 
last, be actually burned at the stake, to which 
she comes shuddering, ghastly, barefooted, and 
ina white sheet. Sweet excitement of tender 
sympathies! Such tragedies are not so good 
as a real, downright execution; but, in point 
of interest, the next thing to it. With what a 
number of moral emotions do they fill the 
breast ; with what a hatred for vice, and yet a 
true pity and respect for that grain of virtue 
that is to be found in us all; our bloody, 
daughter-loving Brinvilliers ; our warm-heart- 
ed, poisonous Lucretia Borgia; above all, what 
a smart appetite for a cool supper afterwards, 
at the Café Anglais, when the ;horrors of the 
play act as a piquant sauce to the supper! 
Or, to speak more seriously, and to come, at 
last, to the point. After having seen most of 
the grand dramas which have been produced at 
Paris for the last half-dozen years, and think- 
ing over all that one has seen,—the fictitious 
murders, rapes, adalteries, and other crimes, 
by which one has been interested and excited,— 
aman may take leave to be heartily ashamed 
of the manner in which he has spent his time, 
and of the hideous kind of mental intoxication 
in which he has permitted himself to indulge. 
Nor are simple society outrages the only sort of 
crime in which the spectator of Paris plays has 
permitted himself to indulge ; he has recreated 
himself with a deal of blasphemy besides, and 
has passed many pleasant evenings in beholding 
religion defiled and ridiculed.” 

As he has elsewhere severely handled the 
French novelists, he here shews up some of 
the pieces of Victor Hugo, Dumas, and others, 
and especially the immoral and irreligious ten- 
deney of their compositions; but we must 
leave this theme to give a few touches of the 
‘ast paper, “ Meditations at Versailles,” in 
which it is not easy to decide whether the droll- 
ery or the striking reflection prevails most in 
exhibiting the versatile powers of the author :— 
. “The palace of Versailles has been turned 
into a bricabrac shop, of late years; and its 
time-honoured walls have been covered with 
many thousand yards of the worst pictures 
that eye ever looked on. I don’t know how 
many leagues of battles and sieges the unhappy 





visitor is now obliged to march through, amidst 
a crowd of chattering Paris cockneys, who are 
never tired of looking at the glories of the 
Grenadier Francais, to the chronicling of 
whose deeds this old palace of the old kings is 
now altogether devoted. A whizzing, scream- 
ing steam-engine rushes hither from Paris, 
bringing shoals of badauds in its wake. The 
old coucous are all gone, and their place knows 
them no longer. Smooth asphaltum terraces, 
tawdry lamps, and great hideous Egyptian 
obelisks, have frightened them away from the 
pleasant station which they used to occupy 
under the~trees of the Champs Elysées: and 
though the old coucous were just the most 
uncomfortable vehicles that human ingenuity 
ever constructed, one can’t help looking back 
to the days of their existence with a tender 
regret, for there was pleasure, then, in the 
little trip of three leagues; and who ever had 
pleasure in a railroad journey ?—Does any 
reader of this venture to say, that, on such a 
voyage, he ever dared to be pleasant? Do the 
most hardened stokers joke with another ?—I 
don’t believe it. Look into every single car of 
the train, and you will see that every single 
face is solemn. They take their seats gravely, 
and are silent, for the most part, during the 
journey; they dare not look out of window, 
for fear of being blinded by the smoke that 
comes whizzing by, or of loosing their heads in 
one of the windows of the down train: they 
ride for miles in utter damp and darkness, 
through awful pipes of brick, that have been 
run pitilessly through the bowels of gentle 
mother Earth; the cast-iron Frankenstein of 
an engine gallops on, puffing and screaming. 
Does any man pretend to say that he enjoys 
the journey ?—he might as well say that he 
enjoyed having his hair cut; he bears it, but 
that is all; he will not allow the world to 
laugh at him, for any exhibition of slavish 
fear; and pretends, therefore, to be at his 
ease; but he is afraid, nay, ought to be, under 
the circumstances. I am sure Hannibal or 
Napoleon would, were they locked suddenly 
into a car; there kept close prisoners for a 
certain number of hours, and whirled along at 
this dizzy pace. You can’t stop, if you would ; 
—you may die, but you can’t stop; the engine 
may explode upon the road, and up you go 
along with it; or, may be a bolter, and take a 
fancy to go down a hill, or into a river: all 
this you must bear, for the privilege of travel- 
ling twenty miles an hour. ‘This little journey, 
then, from Paris to Versailles, that used to be 
so merry of old, has lost its pleasures since the 
disappearance of the cuckoos ; and I would as 
lieve have for companions the statues that 
lately took a coach from the bridge opposite 
the Chamber of Deputies, and stepped out in 
the Court of Versailles, as the most part of the 
people who now travel on the railroad. The 
stone figures are not a whit more cold and 
silent than these persons, who used to be, in 
the old cuckoos, so talkative and merry. The 
prattling grisette, and her swain from the 
Ecole de Droit; the huge Alsacian carabinier, 
grim smiling under his sandy mustaches, and 
glittering brazen helmet; the jolly nurse, in 
red calico, who had been to Paris to shew 
mamma her darling Lolo or Guguste ;—what 
merry companions used one to find squeezed 
into the crazy old vehicles that formerly per- 
formed the journey! But the age of horse- 
flesh is gone—that of engineers, economists, 
and calculators, has succeeded ; and the pleasure 
of coucoudom is extinguished for ever. Why 
not mourn over it, as Mr. Burke did over his 
cheap defence of nations, and unbought grace 








of life ; that age of chivalry, which he lamented, 
a& propos of a trip to Versailles, some half a 
century back ? Without stopping to discuss 
(as might be done, in rather a neat and suc- 
cessful manner), whether the age of chivalry 
was cheap or dear, and whether, in the time of 
the unbought grace of life, there was not more 
bribery, robbery, villany, tyranny, and corrup- 
tion, than exists even in our own happy days, 
—let us make a few moral and historical re. 
marks upon the town of Versailles, where, 
between railroad and coucou, we are surely 
arrived by this time. The town is, certainly, 
the most moral of towns. You pass, from the 
railroad station, through a long lonely suburb, 
with dusty rows of stunted trees on either side, 
and some few miserable beggars, idle boys, and 
ragged old women, under them. Behind the 
trees are gaunt, mouldy houses, palaces once, 
where (in the days of the unbought grace of 
life) the cheap defence of nations gambled, 
ogled, swindled, intrigued ; whence high.born 
duchesses used to issue, in old times, to act as 
chambermaids to lovely Du Barri, and mighty 
princes rolled away, in gilt caroches, hot for 
the honour of lighting his pr ang A to bed, or 
of presenting his stockings when he arose, or 
of holding his napkin when he dined. Tailors, 
chandlers, tinmen, wretched hucksters, and 
green-grocers, are now established in the man- 
sions of the old peers ; small children are yelling 
at the doors, with mouths besmeared with bread 
and treacle; damp rags are hanging out of 
every one of the windows, steaming in the sun ; 
oyster-shells, cabbage-stalks, broken crockery, 
old papers, lie basking in the same cheerful 
light. A solitary water-cart goes jingling down 
the wide pavement, and spirts a feeble refresh- 
ment over the dusty, thirsty stones. After 
pacing, for some time, through such dismal 
streets, we deboucher on the grand place; and 
before us lies the palace dedicated to all the 
glories of France. In the midst of the great, 
lonely plain, this famous residence of King 
Louis looks low and mean. Honoured pile! 
time was when tall musketeers and gilded 
body-guards allowed none to pass the gate ;— 
fifty years ago ten thousand drunken women, 
from Paris, broke through the charm; and 
now a tattered commissioner will conduct you 
through it for a penny, and lead you up to the 
sacred entrance of the palace. We will not 
examine all the glories of France, as here they 
are portrayed in pictures and marble: cata- 
logues are written about these miles of canvass, 
representing all the revolutionary battles, from 
Valmy to Waterloo,—all the triumphs of 
Louis XIV.—all the mistresses of his suc- 
cessor,—and all the great men who have flour- 
ished since the French empire began. Military 
heroes are most of these: fierce constables in 
shining steel, marshals in voluminous wigs, and 
brave grenadiers in bearskin caps ; some dozens 
of whom gained crowns, principalities, duke- 
doms; some hundreds, plunder and epaulets ; 
some millions, death in African sands, or in 
icy Russian plains, under the guidance, and for 
the good, of that arch-hero, Napoleon. By far 
the greater part of ‘all the glories’ of France 
(as of most other countries) is made up of 
these military men; and a fine satire it is, on 
the cowardice of mankind, that they pay such 
an extraordinary homage to the virtue called 
courage, filling their history-books with tales 
about it, and nothing but it. Let them dis- 
guise the place, however, as they will, and 
plaster the walls with bad pictures as they 
please, it will be hard to think of any family 
but one, as one traverses this vast gloomy 
edifice. It has not been humbled to the ground. 
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as a certain palace of Babel was of yore; but it 
is a monument of fallen pride, not less awful, 
and would afford matter for a whole library of 
sermons. The cheap defence of nations ex- 
pended a thousand millions in the erection of 
this magnificent dwelling-place. Armies were 
employed, in the intervals of their warlike la- 
bours, to level hills, or pile them up; to turn 
rivers, and to build aqueducts, and transplant 
woods, and ‘construct smooth terraces, and long 
canals, A vast garden grew up in a wilder. 
ness, and a stupendous palace in the garden, 
and a statély city round the palace: the city 
was peopled with parasites, who daily came to 
do worship before the creator of these wonders 
—the Great King. ‘ Dieu seul est grand,’ said 
courtly Massillon; but next to him, as the 
prelate thought, was certainly Louis, his vice- 
gerent here upon earth—God’s lieutenant- 
governor of the world, — before whom courtiers 
used to fall on their knees, and shade their 
eyes, aa if the light of his countenance, like the 
sun, which shone supreme in heaven, the type 
of him, was too dazzling to bear. Did ever the 

sun shine upon such a king before, in such a 

palace ?—or, rather, did such a king ever shine 

upon the sun?” 

A pictorial representation of the grand mo- 
narch, which illustrates this sketch, is a fair 
proof of Mr. Titmarsh’s graphic talent. It con- 
sists of three figures, the appearance of which 
may be gathered from the description of them :— 

** But a king is not every inch a king, for 
all the poet may say; and it is curious to see 
how much precise majesty there is in that ma- 
jestic figure of Ludovicus Rex. In the plate 
opposite we have endeavoured to make the 
exact calculation. The idea of kingly dignity 
is equally strong in the two outer figures; and 
you see, at once, that majesty is made out of 
the wig, the high-heeled shoes, and cloak, all 
fleurs-de-lis bespangled. As for the little, lean, 
shrivelled, paunchy old man, of five feet two, 
in a jacket and breeches, there is no majesty in 
him, at any rate; and yet he has just stepped 
out of that very suit of clothes. Put the wig 
and shoes on him, and he is six feet high ;— 
the other fripperies, and he stands before you 
majestic, imperial, and heroic! Thus do bar- 
bers and cobblers make the gods that we wor- 
ship; for do we not all worship him? Yes; 
though we all know him to be stupid, heart- 
less, short, of doubtful personal courage, wor. 
ship and admire him we must; and have set 
up, in our hearts, a grand image of him, en- 
dowed with wit, magnanimity, valour, and 
enormous heroical stature. And what mag- 
nanimous acts are attributed to him ? or, rather, 
how differently do we view the actions of 
heroes and common men, and find that the 
same thing shall be a wonderful virtue in the 
former, which, in the latter, is only an ordinary 
act of duty.” 

And with this we finish, most cordially ad- 
vising our readers to possess themselves of these 
volumes for their autumnal refreshment in the 
provinces, and at watering-places and other 
resorts. 

Rough Notes of the Campaign in Sinde and 
Affghanistan, in 1838-9. Being Extracts 
from a Personal Journal kept while on the 
Staff of the Army of the Indus. By Major 
James Outram, 23d Regiment, N. I. Now 
Political Agent in Sinde. Ilustrated with 
Plans of Ghizni and Khelat. 12mo. pp. 
262. London, 1840. Richardson. Re. 
printed from the Bombay Edition. 

ARMy bulletins and long despatches give the 

general information yelating to events which 











afterwards becomes history; whilst extracts 
from private letters and newspaper correspond- 
ence supply, bit by bit, particulars of consider- 
able interest, which also serve to complete the 
accounts for which the public look. But in 
addition to these sources of intelligence it will 
be acknowledged that there can hardly be a 
better adjunct than the daily journal or diary 
of a competent witness, who has taken part in 
all the circumstances described ; and been em- 
ployed in the expedition and operations respect- 
ing which we desire to obtain an accurate and 
sufficient knowledge. The very minutiw and 
incidental notices of such a record make its 
value; and we are led by it to be as it were 
spectators of and actors in the various affairs, 
the progress of which it marks with intimate 
detail from hour to hour, and from day to day. 
We have, accordingly, read these Rough 
Notes with much advantage, even after perus- 
ing the many voluminous documents which 
have already issued from the press on the 
subject of the Campaign in Sinde and Aff- 
ghanistan—a campaign of extreme importance 
to our Indian Empire, whether we consider 
its effects in extending our present geographical 
and political relations, or the foundations it has 
laid with regard to our future prospects. Yet 
it is a very simple and straightforward narra- 
tive of what he saw and what occurred to the 
writer, who accompanied Sir John, now Lord 
Keane, as an extra aide-de-camp; and left 
Bombay with the commander-in-chief and 
his suite, in the Semiramis, 21st November, 
1838, and landed at Mondavie on the 2d of 
December. On his route through Sinde he 
was engaged in several matters of military 
consequence, especially in the procuring of 
camels for the use of the invading force ; and 
his statements concerning the Ameers who 
rule that country shew that it was well for us 
that we had not to traverse their dominions in 
a backward course. Parts of Cutch, the Bolan 
Pass, and Affghanistan, were next crossed, and 
the brilliant storming of Ghizni crowned the 
toils and perils of this difficult march. We 
have next a very interesting account of the 
pursuit of Dost Mahommed Khan, who would 
most likely have been taken prisoner by Major 
Outram, had not his native allies played false ; 
and then the operations against the Ghiljees, 
restless and bitter enemies of the English, and 
the capture of Khelat, with which the great 
success of the war was finally achieved. 

The covert hostility of the Ameers of Sinde, 
who were only overawed by the superiority of 
our force from coming into conflict, was suc- 
ceeded, as we advanced, by the predatory and 
murderous attacks of a hovering multitude of 
banditti, known by the name of Beloches. 
These daring and desperate marauders were 
round the camp by night and by day, invei- 
gling followers to ambush and certain death, 
cutting off stragglers, and boldly assailing 
piquets and carrying away horses, camels, and 
plunder. The following are examples of this 
distressing species of warfare :— 

“ Passed the bodies of two Beloche robbers 
on the road, said to have fallen yesterday in a 
skirmish with the people belonging to Ahmed 
Khan, a person of some authority in this coun- 
try, who is accompanying the brigade in ad- 
vance. Accounts received from it mention an 


affair, also with robbers, on the line of march 
yesterday, in which a Sepoy of 19th regiment 
was wounded, who jis since dead. This, how- 
ever, occurred within two miles of camp, and 
the bodies we saw were eight miles from it. A 
Havildar and five Sepoys of the 19th regiment, 
N, [. aucgeeded in repulsing 9 large ‘body af 





Beloches, who attempted to carry off two 
camels, of which the former were in charge, 
but the robbers were more successful the pre. 
vious day, having seized some camels which 
were escorted by two of the horse artillery 
recruits, who escaped slightly wounded, al. 
though ‘they do not appear to have used their 
own arms, or to have resisted the attack. The 
party of the 19th, N. I. is supposed to have 
killed two and wounded a third, all of whom 
were carried off by their comrades. Accounts 
from the advance represent the daily increas. 
ing audacity of the Beloche, notwithstanding 
that many have been shot in their attempts 
made on the baggage, and two others hanged. 
They have been too frequently successful in 
their object to be readily deterred, and have 
killed numbers of our followers; each day’s 
accounts mentioning several casualties both 
among the Shah’s troops and the Bengal corps. 
Here are plenty of running streams and green 
crops in abundance, but no supplies whatever. 
—3d. A halt. In the course of yesterday, infor- 
mation was brought to us that some stragglers 
had been attacked. A detachment of horse 
was sent out, which overtook a small party of 
the robbers, who were leading off two of our 
camels. On seeing the horsemen they threw 
away their arms, and attempted to conceal 
themselves in holes and bushes; but four were 
slain, and the others made prisoners. The 
stragglers proved to be three Europeans, who, 
having gone off the line of march to sleep, 
were surprised, one of them being killed, the 
second wounded, and left for dead, whilst the 
third effected his escape. 1t is believed that 
in the course of the day above twenty camels, 
with much other plunder, fell to the banditti 
hovering along the line of march and about the 
camp, where they continued their attempts 
during the whole night. The dragoon sentries, 
being on the alert, cut down a camp follower, 
who, when challenged, attempted to sneak 
off instead of replying. Accounts, from the 
artillery brigade in advance, state, that on 
the route we are to follow to-night, their 
baggage was repeatedly attacked by large 
bands of robbers, six of whom had been killed 
without any loss on the side of the British, 
save one man and two horses slightly wounded. 
The last three days have been very hot, the 
thermometer ranging from 104° to 108° in the 
shade. A violent storm of wind and dust blew 
during the night, accompanied by a few drops 
of rain: one camel-man was wounded to-day ; 
but no other damage was ascertained to have 
been done by the Beloches. a Ss 

‘“‘A striking proof of the audacity of these 
banditti was given shortly after breakfast this 
morning, when three of them came on horse- 
back to the very skirts of the camp, and, having 
stripped two camel-men of their property, drove 
off six camels. The cries of the sufferers being 
heard at the tents, some troopers instantly 
mounted, and, giving chase, rescued the camels, 
and brought in the head of one of the plun- 
derers. Several other Beloches being ob- 
served skulking in a jungle that skirted the 
river about a mile distant, a party of the ca- 
valry was sent out, which succeeded in killing 
thirteen of them, besides making four prisoners. 
At adeep ravine that crosses the road, about 
five miles from the last camp, our rear-guard, 
consisting of a detachment of H.M. 17th, and 
Queen’s Royal Regiment, was reconnoitred 
by a body of fifty or sixty Beloches; but a 
volley dispersed them, although with what loss 
is not known. No casualties occurred amongst 
our own people in the affair to-day.” 

We should mention that the Bolan Pasy was 
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in front of the writer, and distant some days’ 
marches. 

‘No accounts have been received from Sir 
John Keane, or from the envoy, since they 
entered the pass on the 29th ultimo; and for 
many days past we have received no post what- 
ever from Shikarpore. Open communication 
with front and rear is, in fact, entirely cut off, 
except by large detachments, which are invari- 
ably either attacked or menaced by strong 
bodies of Beloche horse: even Cossids in dis- 
guise have rarely contrived to elude the vigi- 
lance of the banditti, who are ever on the 
watch around us. The 35th Bengal Regiment 
of Native Infantry, which passed up three days 
ago, is reported to have had a smart brush in 
the pass, but the particulars are not ascer- 
tained. We are obliged to wait here for the 
convoy of provisions coming from Shikarpore 
under Captain Stockley, whom losses, from re- 
peated attacks by Beloches, drove to seek refuge, 
on the 2d ultimo, in a fort, two marches on 
this side of Shikarpore, since which date no 
tidings have been received of him.—6th. De- 
spatches from Captain Stockley announce his 
arrival yesterday at Bony, three marches hence. 
He intended halting there to-day, and arriving 
here on the 9th instant. It appears that Cap- 
tain Stockley was reinforced on the 20th in- 
stant by Brigadier Dennie, in person, with the 
wing of a regiment, and some horse, since 
which date, although frequently menaced by 
large bodies of horse, no attempt had been 
made upon the convoy. In occasional skir- 
mishing, one or two had been killed on each 
side; and two of the prisoners taken had 
avowed themselves the servants of an influen- 
tial chief residing not far from Baugh, who has 
directed his followers to do their utmost to in- 
jure the supporters of the Shah,—the Beloches 
being resolved, they say, never to submit to 
him. ‘his avowal, together with the sys- 
tematic, determined, and continued aggressions 
of armed bodies along our whole line of march, 
for so many days past, makes it very apparent 
that our tormentors are instigated by something 
beyond mere individual plunder ; and there can 
be little doubt that Dost Mohammed Khan, 
with the Candahar chiefs, must be exercising 
an influence over the chieftains of this country, 
stronger than that established by our gold. 
Native report states, that the quiet enjoyed by 
us, for the last two days, is caused by Beloches 
having assembled in the hills, with the inten- 
tion of opposing us in the Pass. This is the 
best policy that could be adopted by the Aff- 
ghans: had they faced us in force, they must 
have been conquered, with great éclat, to Shah 
Shooja’s cause, which would thus at once have 
been established ; but, by permitting the main 
army to surmount the pass unmolested, and 
then letting loose swarms of marauders on our 
Tear, to cut off our supplies, while, at the same 
time, they destroy every thing in our front, 
they take the only possible mode of opposing 
us with success. Whether they have adopted 
this plan or not, we have no means of ascer- 
taining being altogether ignorant of what is 
transpiring in advance; but occurrences in the 
Tear savour strongly of an organised system of 
Opposition.” 

Between the Bolan and Kojack Passes the 
same annoyances continued :—— 

_““Marched to a river, six and a half miles 
distant, which we crossed ; but, in consequence 
of the difficulty of passing guns over it, we did 
not advance farther. A mutilated body was 
found on the ground. The ravines about the 
Tiver, being full of crannies and fissures, afford 
cover to numerous banditti, who lose no oppor- 





tunity of carrying off whatever they can lay 
their hands upon— murdering every camp fol- 
lower who comes in their way. A peon, in 
charge of three camels that were grazing close 
to camp, was cut down this morning, and the 
camels carried off, and an officer’s horse was 
seized when leading down to water at mid-day, 
and ridden away. Parties sent in pursuit 
traced the robbers to villages at no great dis- 
tance, strongly situated among the ravines on 
the river bank, and filled with armed inhabi- 
tants. These turned out, to resist any attempts 
to follow the robbers to whom they had given 
refuge; and as neither time nor policy could 
authorise an attack, we were obliged to content 
ourselves with representing the aggression to 
the envoy. ” - On this road 
we passed the bodies of many murdered fol- 
lowers, others being also found lying about in 
the vicinity of our camp. Under pretence of 
shewing them water and provisions, the natives 
had enticed these men, solely for the purpose 
of murdering them in cold blood.” 

Portions of Major Outram’s journal have 
unfortunately been lost, and a severe accident 
which he met with caused another hiatus. The 
Ghiljee tribes adhered to Dost Mahommed, and 
the pursuit of that Khan after the taking of 
Ghizni, and also of these his adherents, is a 
story of almost Eastern romance in the way of 
adventure. ‘The pursuit of Mahommed was so 
hot, that but for the impediments thrown in 
the way officially by Hadji Khan Kakur, alias 
Nusseer-ood-Dowlah, who commanded the Aff. 
ghan part of the pursuers as an officer of Shah 
Shooja, he would most probably (as we have 
said) been made prisoner. Ez. gr.:— 

“7th August. We marched at day-break, 
and, on arriving at Hurzar, found traces of the 
Ameer’s encampment of yesterday. Perceiving 
these, Nusseer-ood-Dowlah stopped, on pretext 
of affording a little rest to his men, and was 
anxious to induce us to follow his example ; 
but I insisted upon advancing at once with our 
own detachment. About a mile farther on the 
road, we were met by deserters from the camp 
of Dost Mahommed Khan, who informed us, 
that they had left the Ameer early this morn- 
ing at Kalloo, and that there were then no signs 
of his being about to depart. I rode back in- 
stantly to Hadji Khan to apprise him of this 
piece of intelligence, entreating him to come on 
at once with his Affghans ; but he again loudly 
protested against the madness of such a pro- 
ceeding, declaring that we must inevitably be 
defeated, and thus bring disgrace upon the 
head of the Shah ;—that by our precipitation 
we should drive the Ameer to desperation, 
whereas by his own tudbeer (precautions) he 
had closed the roads beyond Bamian, whence 
the fugitive could not possibly escape; and if 
we were but prudent, must assuredly fall into 
our hands. The Affghans, he added, were 
weary and hungry, and their immediate ad- 
vance was therefore out of the question. 
Finding it impossible to overcome his scruples, 
I arose, and was proceeding to mount my 
horse, when Hadji Khan, following me, seized 
me by the arm, and loudly entreated me not to 
think of advancing, threatening rather to de- 
tain me by force, than to permit my rushing on 
certain destruction. Upon this I broke from 
him with the assurance that, although he might 
come on or tarry as he pleased, it was my full 
determination to march upon Kalloo, and, find- 
ing Dost Mahommed Khan there, to attack 
him, when, should I prove unsuccessful, his 
would be the disgrace, and he should answer 
for the consequences. At 3 P.M. we reached 
Kalioo, only to have the mortification of find- 








ing, that Dost Mahommed Khan had departed 
so many hours previously, that he must, ere 
then, have surmounted the Kalloo Pass, the 
highest of the Hindoo-Koosh. With horses 
and men kuocked up, night fast approaching, 
and no signs of support from the Affghans, 
every one of whom had remained behind with 
the Khan at Hurzar, it was, of course, per- 
fectly useless to proceed farther. We had al- 
ready been nine hours in the saddle, and had 
crossed the Hajee Guk Pass, twelve thousand 
feet above the ocean; the snow, from that 
height, being observable, lying at least fifteen 
hundred feet below us. When compared with 
the cross-paths, by which we had previously 
advanced, however, the road from Yourt had 
proved excellent. In the evening we were so 
fortunate as to obtain a meal of flour for our 
men, encamping for the night at the foot of the 
Koh-i-baba, literally ‘the Father of mountains.’ 
The summit of this peak, which has derived 
its name from the circumstance of its being the 
loftiest of the Hindoo-Koosh, is elevated twenty 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and is 
covered with eternal snow. On the morning 
of the 8th, we were joined by Captains Taylor 
and Trevor, with a reinforcement of thirty 
troopers, and about three hundred Affghans—. 
whose presence appeared to have inspirited 
Nusseer-ood-Dowlah into coming up also; al- 
though he had not scrupled yesterday to leave 
us to faée Dost Mahommed Khan by ourselves, 
and, equally unaided, to repel the chuppao, or 
night attack, which he confidently predicted 
would be made on the part of the Ameer, and 
of which he himself entertained great alarm. 
Being ourselves, however, well aware that it 
was the sole object of the fugitive to escape, we 
had felt convinced that no attempt of an 
offensive nature would be made. Here Hadji 
Khan again urged upon me the necessity of 
our halting for further reinforcements, averring 
that Dost Mahommed Khan would undoubtedly 
make a determined stand at Bamian ; beyond 
which place there was no prospect of his es- 
caping, all the roads having been closed by the 
arrangements which he had made to raise the 
Huzarahs and other tribes. To this I again 
replied as before, that it was only by overtaking 
Dost Mahommed Khan at Bamian, that we 
could feel at all assured of his making a stand 
there ; whereas, by delaying, we, in my opin- 
ion, rendered the escape of the fugitive certain, 
my reliance on his (Hadji Khan’s) éudbeer, 
being, at best, very slender. He then went 
over the old ground, and reiterated the cer- 
tainty of our being defeated, to the tarnishing 
of the Shah’s fame; but I informed him that 
there was in our dictionary no such word as 
‘retreat,’ and that we did not choose, under any 
circumstances, to risk our own fame by suffer- 
ing Dost Mahommed Khan to effect his escape 
unmolested, so long as there existed the most 
remote prospect of our being able to overtake 
him—concluding by assuring him, that the 
disgrace would fall upon those who hung back ° 
from the encounter, and would, in no degree, 
attach itself to us, so long as we strove, at 
all hazards, to effect the object upon which 
we had been despatched by the Shah. On my 
proceeding to mount my horse, the Khan again 
laid hold of me, and after endeavouring by en- 
treaties to detain me, had recourse, as before, 
to menaces of force, which ended in his actually 
withholding the guides. Breaking from him, 
however, and marching on my men without 
them, I was soon afterwards agreeably surprised 
at perceiving the Hadji also advancing, a step 
to which he had, I presume, been forced 
by very shame. In the course of this day we 
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surmounted the pass of Shutur-i-gardan, or 
the Camel’s neck, of which the altitude is not 
given by Sir Alexander Burnes, who, {ind- 
ing it impassable from snow in the month 
of May, was obliged to adopt a more cir- 
cuitous route. We estimated the height to 
be at least three thousand feet above the pass 
of Hajee Guk, over which we had travelled 
yesterday; the acclivity being so extremely 
steep, that we were compelled to lead our 
horses the whole way up; and the descent, 
although less abrupt, being even greater than 
the ascent. Arriving after dark, at a deserted 
village at the foot of the ghaut, we halted on 
the banks of a stream which flows into the 
Oxus, less with a view of resting our fatigued 
horses, than to admit of the Affghans coming 
up. On learning from me my intention of 
pressing on to Bamian at two o’clock in the 
morning, Nusseer-ood-Dowlah implored me not 
to think of advancing until dawn, few of his own 
people having yet arrived, and there existing, 
in his opinion, no probability whatever of 
Dost Mahommed Khan’s escaping beyond that 
place. At length, finding that all other 
arguments failed in shaking my determination, 
he plainly informed me that he was so sur- 
rounded by traitors amongst the Affghans, that 
he could not venture to march with them 
at night. ‘In broad daylight,’ he continued, 
‘I may be able to take them on, but if you do 
encouater Dost Mahommed Khan, not one of 
the Affghans will draw a sword against him, 
nor will I be responsible that they do not turn 
against yourself in the mé/ée.”, On my return 
he insisted upon sending a guard with me, 
having previously stated, that it was not safe 
that I should proceed unattended amongst 
the Affghans, so far even as my own bi- 
vouac. ™ sas ° 9th August. 
Whilst in the act of mounting our horses at 
break of day, information was brought in that 
Dost Mahommed Khan, instead of halting 
yesterday at Bamian, as, from the reiterated 
assurances of Hadji Khan, we had been led to 
anticipate, had, on the contrary, passed through 
that place in the forenoon; and his family 
having previously been sent on, had himself 
pushed forward at once to Akrabad, another 
march in advance. ‘This morning he was to be 
at Sygan, twenty-five or thirty miles farther, 
on the verge of the Shah’s territory ; and, to- 
night, at Kamurdunda, under the protection of 
the ‘ Waly,’ an independent Uzbek chieftain, 
who is at enmity with Shah Shooja ool Moolk. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, I informed 
Nusseer-ood-Dowlah, that, should it prove to 
be correct, he should answer with his head for 
the escape of the Ameer Dost Mahommed 
Khan. Arriving at Bamian, twelve miles in 
advance, we there found about seventy horse- 
men, who had shortly before been dismissed by 
the Ameer: and they, as well as two spies 
belonging to the mission, whom we also found, 
confirm the information received this morning, 
together with all that had previously been re- 
ported to us respecting the strength of his 
escort.”” 

On their return after this baulk, the treach- 
erous Hadji was arrested by the kings; and 
we may sum up his doings with the following 
notice :— 

**It appears that he commenced life in the 
humble capacity of a melon-vender, and raised 
himself to the highest rank, by cunning and 
enterprise, though, strange to say, invariably 
changing sides, when his interest prompted 
him to doso. Having deserted Dost Mahom- 
med Khan, to join the Candahar Sirdars, he 
abandoned the latter, on our approach to that 


city, thus forcing them to fly, without striking | the refractory Ghiljee chiefs, and leader of the 
a blow. For this service, Shah Shooja ennobled | fanatic army, which threatened the British 
him, by the title of Nusseer-ood-Dowlah, and |camp the day before the fall of Ghizni, came 
conferred on him a jaghire of three lacs of ru- in and surrendered.” 

pees annually, in the vain hope of purchasing; By these means, the whole line of country 
his fidelity; but it has now transpired that he | between Cabul and Candahar was freed from 
had actually leagued himself with others to anarchy, plunder, and assassination ; and, for 
attack the king, on any change of fortune ; having performed so distinguished a part in 


and, with this view, had stood aloof with his 
Affghans, until the day after Ghizni fell, when 
he presented himself with the most lavish 
professions of devotion. Again, he was in-| 
trusted with the pursuit of Dost Mahommed | 
Khan, it being naturally supposed that he was | 
too deeply committed against that chief to| 
admit of a possibility of their coalition ; but he) 
was, nevertheless, engaged in a correspondence | 
with him during the whole proceeding, and the | 
result has been shewn in the foregoing pages. | 
Tt is now only necessary to add that he is a! 
state prisoner at Chunar.” 

We have not touched on the sieges of Ghizni 
and Khelat, nor on any of the chief operations 
of the war, as they are all before the public, 
though Major Outram’s versions of them are 
interspersed with new particulars ; nor, indeed, 
have we room for much more of his other mat- 
ters. ‘Two extracts alone will illustrate, as far 
as we can, the proceedings against the robbers 
and murderers, the Ghiljees, who stood out 
even after the defeat of their rulers. Major O. 
States :— 

“Made a night march, in order to surprise 
the Kanjuk banditti, whose haunt I had as- 
certained to be in the Indran mountains, eigh- 
teen miles to the eastward. Arrived, as the 
day broke, at a deep dell occupied by the gang ; 
and while the infantry advanced from the 
front, I despatched the horse, in two bodies, to 
cut off retreat from flanks and rear. The 
ground being very broken and difficult, how- 
ever, most of the enemy had found time to 
ascend a precipitous hill, along the ridge of 
which they must have escaped, had I not for- 
tunately been mounted on an exceedingly active 
horse, and thus been enabled to gallop, ahead, 
and deter them from advancing until the 
cavalry came up. Finding themselves com. 
pletely ‘surrounded, they defended themselves 
most stoutly; and maintained their position 
until their ammunition was nearly all ex- 
pended, when on a general rush being made 
from every quarter at once, they were induced 
to throw down their arms, after sixteen of the 
most desperate of their body had been killed, 
and several others wounded. Even the women 
assisted in the fray, by handing ammunition to 
their husbands, and throwing stones at our 
troops. The loss on our side amounts to three 
Sepoys and one horse killed, and two lieute- 
nants, one Rissaldar, and one Duffedar, and 
several men and horses wounded. In the even- 
ing we returned with one hundred and twelve 
prisoners, comprising some women and child- 
ren, who, with the men killed in the attack, 
form the whole of the Kanjug gang then pre- 
sent. Nota soul contrived to escape, and the 
whole of their arms and property, together with 
a hundred and twelve camels, have fallen into 
our hands—nearly all the latter bearing the 
Company’s mark, shewing that they were stolen 
from the British army during its advance. 
—23d. Selected forty-six of the most desperate 
of the prisoners for transmission to Cabul;) 
where they will, in all probability, be executed, | 
in presence of the troops for the murder of! 
Colonel Herring. —25th. Marched to Shore) 
Kutch, fifteen miles. — 26th. Advanced to 
Chulluk, six miles.—28th. To Mooshkail, four- 








teen miles, where Mehta Moossa Khan, one ef| 


producing this desirable effect, we cordially 
take our leave of the author and recommend 
his volume to every deserved favour. 





The Moor and the Loch: containing Practical 
Hints on most of the Highland Sports, &e. 
By John Colquhoun. 8vo. pp. 128. 1840. 
Edinburgh, Blackwoods ; London, Cadell. 

Last week we got the “ Rod and the Gun,” 
as it should seem, timeously out of onr literary 
way, to make room for the corresponding Moor 
and the Loch now presented for our notice. 
But Mr, Colquhoun is a very different writer 
from Professor Wilson, and does not attempt 
to poetise and enrapture us into catching trout 
and bringing down partridges. He, on the 
contrary, is a matter-of-fact adviser ; and if he 
enliven his precepts at all, it is by a story of 
some memorable day’s work in the sporting 
line, or an anecdote from actual observation of 
some animal trait hitherto unnoticed. His 
object is to supply minute directions for obtain- 
ing the greatest success in the pursuit of 
grouse, black-game, wild-fowl, roes, &c. &c. 
(with the exception of red-deer stalking, which 
he has, with good taste, left in the illustrious 
hands and illustrated volume of Mr. Scrope, 
see Lit. Gaz. No. 1147); and of salmon, sea- 
trout, and other fish in fresh and salt-water 
lochs,—not to mention the destruction of foxes, 
martins, foumartes, wild cats, eagles, kites, and 
other enemies of game and poultry, whom it is 
the wish of every farmer and sportsman to see 
utterly confounded and exterminated. 

His page, therefore, does not afford us the 
wide range which the dis and ea-cursive Pro- 
fessor’s did ; but still, as he professes that an 
inducement to try these recreations must be 
beneficial to dyspeptic persons, indolent vo- 
luptuaries, and midnight opium-chewers, it is 
due from our benevolence to say a little in 
furtherance of such humane views. Not that 
we should like, were it our fate to move on 
Highland heather this autumn, to meet with 
many of this description of people—the dys- 
peptic we should keep a long way to leeward ; 
hob-a-nob with the voluptuary only at the 
evening dinner meal, so glorified by the plea- 
sant fatigues of the day; and leave the somnam- 
bulist fast asleep in the morning,—but merely 
out of Christian charity, the strength of which 
may be estimated by the fact of our helping to 
encourage such people to migrate from their 
apothecaries, kitchen-ranges, and feather-beds, 
with a chance of encountering any one of them 
on a health-breathing mountain, in a whisky 
quaich and boothie with dried bannocks, or in 
shooting quarters where truckles are scarce, and 
sheets known only as sheets of water alternat- 
ing into sheets of ice. f 

The instructions tor moor-sports are practical 
and good, and the observations the fruits of 
experience. Thus:— 

“.No man ought to beat the same range 
oftener than twice a-week, as grouse, after 
being dispersed, do not collect in the evening 
like partridge, but are often some time before 


they gather: the best days are those with @ 
warm sun and light breeze. When the 
weather is windy and rainy, after October, they 
flock ; and it is of no use to disturb them till it 
is fine again, when i 


they disperse. You may 
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expect good sport the first black frost. ' A sort 
of lethargy seems to come over the birds: I 
have seen several in a day standing up, with- 
out an attempt at concealment, within forty 
yards =a rare opportunity for poachers and 
bad shots. Many suppose that grouse change 
their ground with the changes of weather, and 
even lay down rules what parts of the moun- 
tain they frequent according to its variations. 
I have watched them narrowly for many years, 
and am firmly of opinion that they only shift to 
the longest heather on the lea side of any knolls 
near their usual haunts, when they want shel- 
ter from the sun, wind, or rain ; except, indeed, 
in winter, when many of them come down to 
lower ground than they ever frequent at other 
times. I have likewise heard it asserted that 
grouse descend the hills to feed: this I also 
believe to be erroneous; and have no doubt 
that, at feeding times, they only move to the 
first short, sweet patch of young heather, the 
tender tops of which form their chief food 
during a great part of the year. The young 
packs eat the seeds of the various grasses and 
weeds that grow in the moors, and are par- 
ticnlarly fond of sorrel. At the hatching time 
the hen devours quantities of earthworms 
with great avidity. * * ° Black. 
game do not pair like grouse; and shoot- 
ing the hen* and young birds at the be- 
ginning of the season, is a simple business. 
You have only to make yourself master of the 
places they frequent. They may always be 
found near a short thick rush, which can be 
easily seen on the moor, the brown seeds of 
which form the principal food of the young 
packs). When your dogs pvint near these 
rushes, and especially if they ‘road,’ you may 
be almost sure of black-game. The old hen 
generally rises first, the young pack lying like 
stones; no birds are more easily shot. The 
old cocks, even in August, are never very 
tame: they are sometimes found singly; at 
others, in small flocks from six to ten. Their 
food on the moor consists of cranberries; an- 
other berry, found in mossy places, called 
in Scotland the ‘crawberry,’ and the seed of 
the rush before named. They being very 
strong on the wing, have not the same reason 
as the young packs for keeping near their food, 
and are often found far from it, especially in 
the heat of the day; shelter from the sun be- 
ing their chief object. There can then be no 
better place to beat for them than among thick 
crops of bracken. Should you find them in such 
good cover, they will often give you a capital 
double shot. As the season advances, black- 
game are the wildest of all birds. Fair open 
shooting at them is quite out of the question.” 

The following is curious :— j 

“ Black-game and grouse are easily tamed ; 
ptarmigan, I believe, never. The keeper of 
the pheasantry at Rossdhu had a black-cock, a 
grouse, a partridge, and a pheasant confined 
together. They agreed pretty well, and the 
grouse, being a hen, hatched two successive 
seasons. The first year the whole of this cross- 
breed died; but the next, with great care, a 
couple were reared. They were both cocks, 
and, when come to their full plumage in 
winter, were a blackish brown, something be- 
tween the colour of a grouse and a black-cock, 


thes ‘Many gentlemen are now 
ens, Observing the great increase of black-game and de- 
crease of grouse im some districts. This may in part be 
petibuted to the advance of cultivation; but I cannot 

elp thinking the black-game have a good share in driv- 
la off the grouse—as I know of one instance where the 

tter were killed off, 
their own haunts, 
Pected that the 





bepteniog to shoot the 
o! 


and the former again returned to 

I believe it is also more than sus- 

capercailzie, wherever they are intro- 
inclination to dispossess both.” 


duced, have a great 








They were presented by my late father to the ) whole day in its next neighbour, though full of 


Glasgow Museums, where they may now be 
seen.” 

No doubt; and by the natural history section 
of the British Association next September. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s remarks on the choosing 
and training of dogs strike us as being very 
correct and worthy of attention; and his no. 
tice of mountain foxes, so much larger, 
stronger, and even more cunning than the 
poultry-stealing scamp of the lowlands, of other 
vermin, and especially of the wild-cat, is in- 
teresting. Of the latter he says :— 

** The wild-cat is now rare in this country. 
Although I have spent a great part of my life 
in the most mountainous districts of Scotland, 
where killing vermin formed the gamekeeper’s 
principal business, and often my own recrea- 
tion, I have never seen more than five or six 
genuine wild-cats. Many, on reading this, 
will perhaps wonder at my statement, and 
even give it a flat contradiction, by alleging 
the numbers that have come under their own 
notice. Nay, I was even gravely told by a 
gentleman from the south of England, a keen 


observer and fond of natural history, that there ; 
were wild-cats there,* and the skin of a cat! 


killed in one of the southern counties was sent 
to me as a proof; this, I need hardly say, was 
the large and sleek coat of an overgrown tom, 
whose ancestors, no doubt, had purred upon 
the hearth-rug. I am far from meaning there 
are no cats running wild in England; of 
course, wherever there are tame cats, some of 
them, especially the very old ones, will forsake 
their homes, and live by plunder in the woods. 
These may also breed; but their progeny, 
though undomesticated, will always be widely 
different in habits, in appearance, in strength, 
and in ferocity, from the true cat of the moun- 
tains. I have seen no less than thirty of these 
naturalised wild-cats trapped in a single pre- 
serve in the Highlands; some of them might 
have been mistaken for the genuine breed. 
The colour in both was pretty much alike, but 
there were other points which clearly shewed 
their domestic origin. They were, in fact, a 
cross between the wild and tame cat. I have 
seen many of this kind stuffed in museums 
and collections, as fine specimens of the wild- 
cat, and believed to be so even by those who 
might have known better. The unerring 
marks of the thorough-bred species are, first, 
the great size;—next, the colour, which does 
not vary as in the domestic animal, but is 
always a dusky grey, brindled on the belly 
and flanks with dingy brown,—hair long and 
rough,—the head exceedingly broad,— ears 
short,—tusks extremely large. Another very 
distinguishing point is the great length and 
power of the limbs. It stands as high as a 
good-sized dog. But perhaps the most unfail- 
ing mark of all is the tail, which is so long and 
bushy as to strike the most careless observer. 
In the males it is generally much shorter than 
in the females, but even more remarkable, 
being almost as thick as a fox’s brush.” 

From the piscatorial portion of the volume 
we shall copy but one extract, which is worthy 
of note by the student of nature. He is speak- 
ing of two salt-water lochs, and says :— 

**T shall mention two curious facts, relative 
to the sea-trout and salmon, which it is difficult 
to account for. One is, that the former will 
take greedily in one loch, while you may troll a 


* «TI have been frequently assured that wild-cats have 
been killed on the Cumberland and Westmoreland hills; 
but, never having seen any specimens, I cannot speak 
from my own knowledge. There is no doubt that mar- 
tins exist in some of the most hilly and wooded districts 
of England.” 








them, without getting a single bite. This was 
precisely the case in the two lochs alluded to. 
The other, that, although you may see the 
huge tails and back-fins of salmon rising all 
round, I never heard of one taking the bait ; 
and during the whole of my trolling in the 
salt-water, I have only killed one grilse. This 
is the more strange, as the salmon is not at all 
~ of the spinning-bait in the fresh-water 
och.” 

As a close, we have only to compliment the 
author on his pleasant story of ‘** The Rock 
Ousel,” at Glencroe, and the very pretty poem 
which the incident of its supernatural piping 
inspired. They are graceful conclusions of a 
volume which the sportsman in the north will 
do well to add to his wallet of literary stores, few 
though they may be. 





ce 
MEMORIALS OF THE REBELLION. 
[Second notice.] 

WE continue, as we promised, our extracts 
from this curious volume. The letters of 
Sussex, Hunsdon, Bowes, and others, furnish a 
terrible picture of the consequences which fol- 
lowed the suppression of the rebellion. One of 
the first documents relating to this subject is 
the following note of the numbers to be exe- 
cuted * by marciall lawe :”— 

** List of persons appointed to be executed in 
the county of Duresme, 4 Jan. 1569(70).—300 
and odd be appointed in the county of Duresme, 
to be exequited by marciall lawe :— 


** Of the citie of Duresme, the aldermen and 


TOWNSIMEN oseerercrecereccenrccenscsssceseee 30 
OF constables «scccccscscccccccccsvccsccscsece 40 
Of servinge men, of the meaner sorte and worst 

disposition, taken prysoners «+++ .+e+eeeeeess 30 
Of townesmen of Darneton- ---++++++-0++eree++ 16 
Of the contrey men appointed to be exequited 

in every towne where they dwell --+-..--++«+ 172 
Of those that did leape over the walles at Barny 

Castle «++ csccccrecccersceccccecscucsessecees 20 
Whereof, at Duresme ----- Casesesecuscosenecs 
At Darneton.--+-++secesececes peecece 
At Barny Castle «--++++s+eeseeeeeeees 





In towns and villages in the contrey- -- 


‘A like exequition shal be don at Rich. 
mond, for Richmondshire, when the Marshall 
hath finished this exequition; but the boke is 
not perfited, nor the number certen. Like 
exequition shal be don at Allerton, Toplif, and 
Thirske, for the North Ridinge; but the nom- 
bers be yet uncerten. Like exequition shal be 
don at Ripon, Boroughbrig, Wetherby, and 
Tadcaster, for the West Ridinge; but the 
nombers be yet uncerten. Besides the exequi- 
tion don in the great townes, ther shal be no 
towne where any men went owt of the towne 
to serve the Earles, and continued after the 
pardon proclaymed; but one man, or more, as 
the bignes of the towne is, shall be exequited 
for example, in the principall place of that 
towne. The common people were dispersed 
when th’ Erles left Duresme; and, therefore, 
th’ exequition is the longer in doing, by reason 
of th’ apprehending and examininge of the 
constables; otherwise the giltie might escape, 
and the ungiltie suffer, and none of the con- 
stables that be found faultie be spared.’’ 

On the same day, the Bishop of Durham 
writes :— 

‘** The number off offenders (in the bishopric) 
is so grete, that few innocent are left to trie 
the giltie.” 

On the 8th January, Sir George Bowes 
writes to the Earl of Sussex as follows :— 

**My humble dewty, &c. The executions 
ar done, or wyll this daye and to-morrow be 
done throwe all the Byshopricke, accordinge to 
youre L. direction, savinge in a parte of Darne- 
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ton Ward, where as yet I command ; althoghe 
I have bothe by daye and night cawsed to 
search their townes, but they be wholye fledd, 
the names of which townes I send your Lord- 
ship in a billet heare inclosed ; which be of the 
worst doyers of the whole country, and lieth, 
for most part, of the street. But I hope that 
upon my goynge from Darneton, they will 
draw home, upon whose coming I have taken 
such order, that I will send of my horsemen 
sodenly ; and hopeth, by that meanes, to get 
them, thinking very convenient that they 
showld have the harder justice for their evell 
dealinge. I have taken such order with thes 
that dealeth with the goods of thos executed, 
that they showld deale favorable with the wyfes 
and children, so as they might not onely not 
have cawse to complane, but be satisfyed ; and, 
so far as I knowe, so they are: for in all 
Darneton, by this composicon, I caused to make 
for me an agrement with the wyfes, cometh 
but to £8 ; for wher I fynde them, and hathe 
many children, I take nothinge at all. And 
for the more favering of them, I have com- 
mitted the doyeng hereof to the worshipful 
neighbours, with instructions to favor the poor, 
and to deal favorable with all. I have newly 
taken order for receit of prysoners to be re- 
ceived from the Lord Scrope, but my servants 
wayted all a day and night before I got them 
word what to do: and I humbly desyre to 
know whether I shall staye thes prisoners at 
Barnard Castle, or bring them to Richmond, 
where I fear there will be very strait rowme, 
for I hear it is very full; and this daye, by x 
of the clock, by God’s grace, I wil be there. 
But sewre tyme is convenient to be somewhat 
prolonged ; for in this cowrse I find the con. 
stables, in sundry places, hathe accused thos 
that did least, and excused the greatest offend- 
ers ; and many of themselves that denyed be- 
fore your Lordship to be with th’ Erles, bothe 
was with the rebells in all their journeys, and 
streined the rest to the same by hard wordes ; 
which I have soght for, but cannot get; for 
which cause I meane not, from hensforth, to 
delyver any of the constables before the justice 
be ended, and then, if they be clear, to let them 
passe. I use even that cowrse your Lordship 
did, and execute none that hathe not bothe 
bene of the first jorney, and in some of the 
second jorneys, accompanied with the rebells.” 

On the 23d of the same month, Sir George 
gives the following account of his labours to his 
cousin, Ralph Bowes :— 

* Good cosyn Rawffe,-My hartye comenda- 
tyons remembred, with desyre not to thynke 
muche that I have forborne so longe to wryte, 
which ys for no other cawse, then that I could 
not fynde tyme, or have fyt caryage. For the 
morowe after that I came out of Barnard 
Castell, I was appointed Marshall of the Armye, 
under the ledyng of th’ Earle of Sussex, which 
fylled me so full of cawses dewring the marche, 
as I had skarce fyve houres of the xxiiij. to 
rest my weryed head and bones; and immy- 
deatlye after, beyng appointed to passe in a 
cyrcuyte through the Byshopbrygge, Rich- 
mondshyre, Allertonshyre, Cleaveland, Rippon, 
and so to Wedderbye, for syftyng of theys 
rebells by martyall lawe. In which cyreuyte 
and jorney, theyr ys of them executed six 
hundreth and odd ; so that now the auctors of 
thys rebellyon is curssed of everye syde; and 
sure the people are in marvelous feare, so that 
I trust there shall never suche thing happen in 
these partes agayne; neyther can th’ Karles, 
with the rest of theire conspyrators, wynne 
credyt to styrre any mans heart.” 

The details of these wholesale executions are 


truly heart-rending. The British Museum, 
and other depositaries of state papers, contain 
great numbers of letters from different persons 
at that time, begging the lives of their friends 
and relations, who were condemned to die for 
the part they had taken in the rising. The 
most singular thing of this kind is a letter from 
the bluff and plain-speaking Hunsdon, who 
asks for the life of one Asculph Cleasby, 
because the said Cleasby would be useful in 
furthering his son’s suit with one of the 
danghters of Lord Conyers. On the 24th 
March he writes thus to Cecil :— 

*Sir,_-The cawse why I have requyred the 
stay of Askold Clesby, ys specyally, bycawse 
he ys one that may doo very muche with one 
of my L. Conyarsys dawghters and ayars, 
[heirs], whom I am abowt too gett for my sun 
Harry; whyche wyll the better be browght 
too passe by hym, beyng yn grete credytt with 
all the sisters. He ys besydes no notoryus 
offendar, as ytt ys now well knowne, and was 
followde more of mallyce then otherwyse. He 
hathe not one foote of lande, and, therfor, 
goode Mr. Secretary, move hys Majestie for 
hys pardon. And so, havyng wrytten to youe 
thys mornynge, I comytt ye to God. From 
Yorke, thys 24 of Marche, 1569.” 

Cleasby, though led to the place of execu- 
tion, received a pardon from the queen, who 
writes to Sussex, Hunsdon, and Sir Thomas 
Gargrave :— 

“We are pleased that Henry Johnson, for 
his symplicity, and John Markenfeld, for his 
youth, and Ascolph Cleasby, at ye request of 
you, our cousyn of Hunsdon, shal be forborne 
from execution.” 

There are some very curious depositions 
relating to the actions of the clergy, and others, 
who had taken part in the ‘** Popish practices” 
of the earls. The following confession may 
serve as an example :—— 

“* Elizabeth, wife of Will. Watson, says, 
that on St. Andrew’s Day she went to the 
Cathedral to see mass ; but the throng was so 
great that she could not. She sat down at the 
lower end of the church, and said her prayers ; 
she was not shriven. That when Mr. Swyft’s 
wife’s sister wept, she said to her, ‘ The dyvell 
wepe with thee!’ J’or which words she is 
heartily sorry.” 

We will take leave of this excellent volume, 
which has afforded us much entertainment and 
information in the reading. After quoting the 
latter part of a very remarkable letter of the 
Earl of Sussex, who, after complaining of the 
behaviour of the Earl of Warwick and the 
Lord Admiral, in plundering the country, and 
trespassing upon his authority, adds :— 

“IT know my own authoritie; and that, by 
my commission, I am the Quene’s sole lieu- 
tenant of counties, and the people in them, and 
not of an army levied in the North (as it 
pleaseth them to terme me) ; and I knowe they 
be lieutenantes of an army levied out of my 
commission, whereby they cannot prejudice my 
authoritie. And suerly I wold not have offered 
to them, or to any other in like case, the dis- 
honour they have offered to me, for all that 
they and I be worth. But to be plaine with 
you, Mr. Secretary, it is of all men that look 
into the matter conceived, that this is mynis- 
tered to pike a quarrell, and that it is but an 
entrie to other matters. And, therefore, if I 
weighed not the quiet of my good queen more 
than any other matter, I wolde have stopped 
them from crowinge upon my dunghill, or cari- 
enge of one halfpenny owte of myrule. Liberal 
spech is used that all be rebelles from Doncaster 





northward; but if the Quene had not had 


trewe men here, ther entrie wolde not have 
ben so easie. And, for my owne parte, I 
depend upon justice, and deserve thanks for 
my trewth and service. I do not crave mercie, 
and seke pardon for my offenses ; and, there- 
fore, I have, doe, and will depende wholly and 
only upon the Quene, and I will nether, God 
willing, hang upon any other man’s sleve, nor 
seke to such vessels as cannot hold the water 
than I can. And if, by any evil persuasion, 
her Majestie shall be induced to thinke worse 
of me then I have deserved, I shal be redye to 
trye my trewth, and defend my honor, in any 
sorte against any person her Majestie shall 
comand. And if therein dishonour be offered 
to me, I shall be sory for it, but her Majestie 
shall have the greatest losse, for in domino con- 
Sido et non confundar in @ternum. And sol 
ende, and leave all to Him that hath never left 
me ; and pray you to impart as much hereof to 
her Majestie as you think fitt, for I am not 
afrayed to have all seen. From Duresme, the 
first of January, 1569(70).” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Paradiso of Dante. Translated by J. C. 
Wright, M.A., translator of ‘¢ The Inferno” 
and ** Purgatorio.”” 8vo. pp. 459. London, 
1840. Longman and Co. 

DepicaTED to Lord Denman by his son-in- 
law, we may give our praise to this volume as a 
refined scholarly pursuit; and the performance 
of a task, the mere undertaking of which is an 
honour to one who can contemplate no other 
object through it but literary fame. The ver- 
sification is free, and often elegant ; and though 
we cannot say the work is likely to supersede 
previous translations, yet that it is graceful and 
spirited is a meed which we can most con- 
scientiously accord. 

Flowers and their Associations.. By Anne 
Pratt, author of ‘‘ The Field, the Garden, and 
the Woodland.” Pp. 409. London, 1840. 
Knight. 

A swEEtT little volume, as fragrant as the many 
flowers which it describes with their heartfelt 
associations. To young botanists it will be a 
charming guide, as far as it goes ; but its chief 
merit will be found in its graceful sentiments 
and endearing recollections. 7'he sex could not 
select a more congenial and fitting companion 
for the hour of leisure in which taste may be 
beneficially indulged. 

Tudor Library, No. I. Tllustrated by Acro- 
graphy. London, 1840. Crouch; Sherwood 
and Co.; and Cunningham. bs 

A WEEKLY and cheap re-publication of British 

Classics, commencing with ‘* The Spectator,” 

and embellished with an acrographic portrait 

of Addison, and other tasteful embellishments. 

This new style, invented by Louis Schénberg, 

dispenses with the engraver, aud yet produces 

a neat and well-executed work of art. The 

design deserves the attention of the public. 

Defensive Exercises, comprising Wrestling, Box- 
ing, &c. &c., with One Hundred Illustrations. 
By Donald Walker. Pp. 193. London, 
1840. Hurst. 

To Mr. Walker, and eke to Mrs. Walker, the 

public are indebted for many useful and curious 

productions, all which we have duly noticed. 

It is now our duty to speak of another, in which 

every branch of defensive art is well explained 

and illustrated. The author sets to work in 
earnest, even in his. preface, and proceeds to 
furnish such instructions as, without calling 
upon his readers to be pugnacious or quarrel- 
some, are well calculated to put them in the 
way of conducting matters to their best advan- 





tage in case they should be personally aggrieved 
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or brutally assailed. His volume is accordingly 
one of general utility--we mean to the male 
sex; for as to ladies, they may as well continue 
to be ignorant of boxing, fencing, wrestling, and 
throwing. To all who are advocates for, or 
practise, gymnastic exercises, we recommend 
Donald Walker ; and they will find the inven- 
tions and instruments for measuring various 
forces at once curious and ingenious. 

A Practical Inquiry into the Laws of Excavation and 
Embankment upon Railways, &c. §c., by a Resident As- 
sistant Engineer. 8vo. pp. 173. (London, Saunders and 
Otley.) —Deserving of its title of ‘* practical,” and, with 
its plates and clear explanations, well calculated to serve 
the engineer who desires to overcome difficulties, and 
execute his profession generally in the most economical 


way. 

The Slave; or, Memoirs of Archy Moore. (Boston, 
Whipple and Damrell.)—Disgusting trash. 

The Siege of Lichfield; a Tale of the Great Rebellion, by 
the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. Pp. 412. (London, Burns.)— 
Founded on the best historians of the time, and in some 
places improved by local records, the reverend author has 
| oo given us a characteristic tale relating to an event of 
considerable interest in the civil wars. He has taken pains 
to exhibit the circumstances and manners of the age I an 
instructive manner. 

Ancient Models; containing some Remarks on Church 
Building, Addressed to the Laity, by C. Anderson, Esq. 
Pp. 126. (Same Publisher.)—A different class of work, but 
equally directed to promote the best interests of the church. 
After a — preface inculcating the duty of building 
churches for the reception of the population, Mr. Anderson 
examines the most deserving models to be followed in their 
construction, and enforces, by strong argument, the pro- 
prow d = making them fit places for the worship of the 
Almighty. 

An Outline of the History of the British Church, §c., by 
Philecclesia. Pp. 94. (The Same.)— Maintaining its 
independence for all periods, 

The Hand-Book to Paris. (London, Strange.)—A third 
edition of this very small but useful guide, and a hand- 
companion thereto, of the same minute dimensions, can 
be safely recommended to the many who visit France at 
this season. 

We have before us a number of small religious and moral 
publications, by Mr, James Burns; of which, as indicating 
one class of works meant to improve education and sup- 
port the Protestant Church, it is our duty to mention, 
though unnecessary to criticise, as they all tend to nearly 
the same objects, and are written with pretty nearly the 
same talent. Tales of the Village, by F. E. Paget, M.A., 
1s a neat and useful little volume of 160 pages; Fuller's 
Characters, a laudable republication, 92 pages. God- 
Parent's Gift, by the Rev. ‘I’. Chamberlain; Picture of 
Religion, a Selection from Eminent Divines ; Conversations 
with Cousin Rachel ; Dialogues on the Te Deum; James 
Ford, and other Stories for Children : and Richard Morton, 
4 Village Tale; all for the purposes of inculcating virtu- 
us precepts, and forming the minds of the — to 
enjoy, in humility and gratitude, the lot in life for which 
they are cast, 





CRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sirn,—In the review of Raumer’s ‘¢ Italy” it states, that 
false coinage (falsificazione delle monete) seems to be more 
common than in any other country. Now, during my 
residence in Brazils, copper coin, in 1830, stood at 47 
premium; in 1831, at 9, and even 14, per cent discount ! ! 
This fluctuation originating through the ingenuity of 
“Brother Jonathan” introducing, in barrels of flour, 
beef, oil, and even tar, false coinage to the amount of 
upwards of 400,000/. sterling, and, I guess, reaped a pretty 
considerable harvest. Thus proving that owing to the 
introduction of false copper in one year, from 47 premium 
it was reduced to 14 discount. The lower class and slaves 
suffered considerably by this love of gain—the character- 
istic feature of the Yankees. Yours obediently, 
Eaton Square, Monday. HENRIQUE Da SILVA. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

PARIS LETTER. 

Academy of Sciences, July 21, 1840. 
Anxvat Public Sitting and Distribution of 
Prizes, J uly 13.—The following is a list of the 
awards made on this occasion :— Experimen- 
tal Physiology: A prize to M. Payen, for his ex- 
periments on starch.-—Jnsalubrious Arts: A 
prize of 2000 francs to M. Valat, for his lit de 
Sauvetage, for the use of miners wounded in 
mines.—A prize of 1500 francs to M. Laignel, 
for his system of preventing accidents on 
railroads (curved).—Monthyon Prizes of Medi- 
cme and Surgery: A prize of 3000 francs 
to M. Fuster, for his ‘* Medical and Me- 
teorological History of France.”—A prize of 
3000 francs to M. V. Duval, for his ** Prace 


2000 francs to M. Fourcault, for his physio- | 
logical experiments on the influence of the 
mechanical suppression of cutaneous perspira- | 
tion on the blood.—A prize of 1000 francs to} 
M. Valleix, for his clinical treatment of in-'| 
fants. Honourable mention was made of M. | 
Thibert’s models in relief, and coloured, of 
anatomical preparations; as well as of Messrs. 
Serrurier and Rousseau, for their memoir on 
the special pathology of the respiratory pas- 
sages.—Astronomy: The De Lalande medal to 
M. Galle, of Berlin, for his discovery of three 
comets on Dec. 2, 1839; Jan. 25, 1840; and 
March 6, 1840.—Mechanics: A prize of 3000 
francs to M. Arnoux, for his system of ‘“ arti- 
culated wagons.”— Statistics: A prize to M. 
Dausse, for his statistical account of the princi- 
pal rivers of France. Honourable mention was 
made of M. Gauthier’s ‘ Statistics of the 
Charente Inférieure,” and M. Ragut’s ** Sta- 
tistics of the Saone et Loire.”— The prize 
founded by De Laplace, for the student of the 
Ecole Polytechnique standing first at the final 
examination on leaving the school, was ad- 
judged to M. Delesse. 

M. Flourens read a memoir on the scientific 
life and labours of Fréderic Cuvier, brother of 
the great naturalist; and M. Becquerel read a 
paper on the developement of electricity for 
industrial purposes. 

The sitting was most numerously attended. 

Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
Sitting of July 3.—M. Félix Lajard, provi- 
sional Secretary, read a Report of the last six 
months’ labours of the Academy, and of the 
state in which the numerous publications un- 
dertaken by its order were. This Academy is 
one of the most laborious of any that exist : 
besides publishing the general series of its 
memoirs, it is superintending the publication of 
the grand Collection of the Historians of France, 
the Historians of the Crusades, the Literary 
History of France, Notices and Extracts from 
MSS., &c.—M. Jomard read a communication 
on the medal proposed to be struck in honour of 
M. Dannou, as one of the principal founders 
of the Institute. It was resolved to communi- 
cate on this point with the other Academies of 
the Institute.—M. Berger de Xivrey read a 
memoir on the discovery of a MS. in the 
Bibliothéque du Roy, which, according to the 
learned Hellenist, M. Hase, contains a collec- 
tion of original letters by Manuel Palezologus, 
emperor of Constantinople (Byzantium). These 
are in the handwriting of one of the imperial 
secretaries, but are corrected by the hand of the 
emperor. 

Geographical Society. Sitting of July 3.— 
M. d’Avezac presented a map of the antarctic 
discoveries lately made by Capt. Dumont 
d’Urville. He remarked that the land called 
Adélia, by that officer, was not far to the N.W. 
of the land discovered last year by Capt. Balleny, 
and of which the commander of the French 
expedition could not kave any previous notice. 
—M. Jomard read a letter from M. Antoine 
@’Abbadie, detailing the result of his brother’s 
(M. Arnaud d’Abbadie) travels in Abyssinia, 
as far as the Shoa, and nearly to Enaria. The 
same gentleman also read the report of the 
Egyptian expedition up the Nile. It appeared 
from the copy, in French, of the expedition, 
that they had attained N. lat. 3° 31 min. 
M. d’Avezac remarked the impossibility of 
making such an observation in such a latitude, 
with a common sextant, and conjectured that 
3° 31 min. had been substituted by the French 
translator for 8° 31’. M. Jomard thought that 








the expedition had really reached the low 





tical Treatise on-Club-Feet.”A prize of | latitude mentioned, since it had been out 150 


days. 

The poet Méry has published the following 
address to the statuette of Taglioni: what 
would he say to the divine original ? 


« A la Statuette de Marie Taglioni. 
De Vatelier qui te dérobe 
A l'avide regard mondain, 
Sors avec ta flottante robe, 
Nymphe du céleste jardin : 
Paris te promet son hommage, 
O pure et gracieuse image 
Qui palpites sous le ciseau; 
Que d’ovations te sont dues ! 
Viens & nous, les mains étendues 
Comme les ailes de l’oiseau. 
Le sculpteur qui te fit si belle 
oo Yatelier — 
cchappe-toi, n e le, 
Et lalsse-lui le pic estal ! 
Sur nos places favorisées, 
Nous t’attendons dans les musées, 
Ou sont les merveilles arts; 
Image brillante de vie, 
La grande cité te convie 
Au panthéon de ces bazars ! 
Ouvre tes ailes prisonni¢res, 
Aux accords des maitres des chants ; 
Voici les brises printaniéres, 
Vole avec elles, fleur des champs : 
——, péri, lutin; ange, 
Fille du Danube et du Gange, 
‘Tous les chemins te sont ouverts ; 
un orchestre immense 
Qui pour toi toujeurs recommence, 
Et ton théatre est l’univers ! 
Prés des lacs, aux blondes bergeres, 
Rossini dessinant tes pes, 
T’inonda de notes légeéres, 
Toi que l’oiseau ne suivrait pas, 
Meyerbeer, sévére génie, 
Pour toi fit jaillir "harmonie 
Du marbre glacé des tombeaux ; 
Adam t’ouvrit un nouveau monde, 
Un palais de cristal sous l’onde, 
Sylphide de l’air et des eaux ! 
Auber, I’harmonieux poéte, 
Te guide l’orchestre a la main; 
Pour te voir, I’ Asie est en féte: 
Ses fleurs embaument ton chemin. 
Le ciel de l’Inde villumine: 
Déja le bonze et le bramine 
Suivent ton gracieux élan : 
Secoue, au regard qui t’admire, 
Les écharpes de Cachemire 
Et les parles de Ceilan. 
On plagait, aux siécles antiques, 
Sur les autels du corridor, 
Les dieux pénates domestiques, 
Faits de marbre, d’argile, ou d’or. 
En les chassant de son enciente, 
Rome prit la madone sainte 
Que toute famille adora ; 
Aujourd’hui, l’'artiste nous donne 
Le dieu pénate ou la madone 
Nés dans le ciel de l’Opéra, 
La nuit, gracieuse merveille, 
Quand au soir nous révons, 
Auprés de la lampe qui veille 
Sous l’autel que nous t’élevons, 
Il semblera que ton — 
Va briser Ja vitre fragile 
Avec des ailes de vermeil, 
Et que l’alcOve aux doux mensonges 
Va t’accueillir parmi les songes 
Qui nous consolent du sommeil!—Mzry.” 


*¢ General Espartero, Count of Luchana, 
Duke of Victoria and Morella, and Pacificator 
of Spain” (so the Barcelona papers style him), 
was greeted on his late arrival in that city with 
the following poetical effusion : — 


«* Al Escmo. Senor D. Baldomero Espartero, Conde de 
Luchana, Duque de la Victoria y de Morella, y Pacificador 
de la Espanola. 

«« C antad poetas que benigno el cielo 
O y6 por fin nuestra plegaria ardiente ; 
N o estiempo de trovar con voz doliente ; 
D ia es hoy de gozar en este suelo, 
£E ntre amargo dolor y desconsuelu 
D olorida humillabamos la frente. -- - 
E ra esta humillacion dichosamente 
L a ultima prueba de quebrento 2, duelo, 
U n grito se escuché de paz y vida, 
C on que aliento cobré la gente hispana: 
H ugo por siempre la discordia herida: 
A 120 la Paz sa frente soberana : , 
N ada de a: gloria es debida 
A 1 bravo, al noble Conpk Dg Lucuana.” 

La Aurora de Barcelona. 


The Royal and Imperial Institution of 





Sciences, at Milan, has offered a prize of 1700 
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lire for the best architectural memoir on roofs, 
to either native or foreign competitors. The 
memoir is to be accompanied by drawings, and 
is to contain a gene account of the various 
principles on which roofs are constructed, and 
on the best kinds of materials, &c. suited to 
Lombardy. The candidates are to send in their 
memoirs on or before 3lst December, 1841 ; 
each paper to be marked with a distinctive 
motto, without the architect’s name. 

The second edition of the ‘* Transactions” of 
the Italian Scientific Congress, held at Pisa, in 
October, 1839, is just out: it contains an en- 
graving of the statue of Galileo, inaugurated 
on that occasion, and another of the medal dis- 
tributed to the members. 

The number of students in the University of 
Jena during the first half of 1840 has been 
484 : out of these, 237 were classed as foreigners ; 
145 as theology students ; 168 law ; 72 medi- 
cine ; and 99 philosophy. 

Il primiero ri ee 

bearers. 
Un anima non avvi infida al mondo 

Come infida fu I’ alma dell’ intero. 
Answer to the last :—Gia-cinto. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, July 11,—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

aaaw in Civil Law.—A. R. Adams, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. _ 

Bachelor in Civil Law by Commutation.—J. W. Nicholl, 
Jesus College. 

Masters ¥ Arts. — Rev. F. W. Briggs. Magdalen Hall; 
Rev. O. H. B, ong Fellow, Rev. C. W, Diggle, Scholar, 
of Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts. W. Hombersley, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder; J. T. Delane, Magdalen Hall; J 
Nicholson, Scholar of B: ee 

O. Hargrave, Esq. M.A, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was admitted ad eundem, 


SPANISH, ETC. LITERATURE. 

Dr. H. De Lazev, a gentleman of general 
literary and scientific attainments, has, during 
the last four months, issued from the press the 
Nos. (I. to IV.) of a periodical entitled The 
Peninsular Historical, Romantic, and Literary 
Magazine.* It occupies itself with the litera- 
ture and science of the Peninsula, whence for 
so many years we have heard no sounds but 
those of demoralising conflict, savage war, and 
horrible suffering. It is gratifying to human- 
ity to listen to the change; and to indulge in a 
hope that this noble country may be again 
joined to civilised Europe in the cultivation of 
the arts of peace. 

The field chosen by Dr. De Lazen is a wide 
one, and, we should think, covered with a 
plentiful harvest which only requires reaping. 
It is astonishing how little intercourse it has 
been possible to maintain since about the be- 
ginning of this century (now aged 40!), with 
Spain ; and, consequently, how ignorant we are 
of every thing there which the lamentable state 
of the people has permitted to be done in the 

aths of learning. To procure a book from 

adrid has perplexed us for many months ; 
and, in short, there has been a complete non- 
intercourse of national intellect, whatever there 
has been of national munitions. Every effort 
to remedy this evil deserves encouragement ; 
and it affords us pleasure to invoke English 
attention to Dr. Lazeu’s Spanish labours. In 
order to do so more effectually, we shall, 
though hastily, glance over the contents of his 
four numbers. 

* London, 1840. Ackermann and Co.; Alvarez and Co. ; 
Bailliere; Black and Armstrong; Ewins; Nutt; Prit- 
pay hy Re for aia pyusintod with’ his 








No. I. An interesting account of the Fueros 
of Navarre, Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Alava; 
with a chronological table of the kings of 
Navarre ; a historical tale of Catalonia; some 
reviews of two old Valencian works; and 
varieties. The Valencian language differs 
little from the Catalonian. It sometimes 
changes the feminine article /as into les; and 
there are slight modifications of accent. In 
noticing the works alluded to, it is observed 
that ‘‘it is a remarkable circumstance, that 
there exists a greater analogy between the 
Catalonian and Portuguese languages, though 
spoken by people separated from each other 
by nearly the whole breadth of the Peninsula, 
than between the Catalonian and any of the 
dialects of the people contiguous to the seven 
eastern provinces that formed the ancient prin- 
cipality of Catalonia and the kingdom of Va- 
lencia, in all of which it is at the present day 
the popular idiom.” 

After quoting passages from his authors, 
the reviewer has, we think, erred in giving us 
paraphrases instead of literal translations. The 
peculiarities of languages are not to be learned 
by such loose versions. The second production 
reviewed seems to us to be a very curious one, 
and, if we may so speak of so ancient a con- 
cern, very original. We wonder it has not 
been more directly imitated. The author, 
Doig, is the most ungallant of Spanish writers. 

No. II. commences with an equally good 
paper (as the “ Fueros”) on the rise of the 
Comuneros in Castile in the sixteenth century ; 
and proceeds to Portuguese literature; some 
historical antiquities; varieties; and the first 
part of aromance. Upon these we note: that 


"| Portuguese literature this century is lament- 


ably deficient, but we are told that the political 
writings are very forcible and able. [N.B. We 
leave the romances alone, but may say, en 
passant, that they are all rather characteristic, 
and some of them, as in this Number, elucidate 
manners and customs. | 

No. III. continues the romance; and in 
history presents a ‘* State of Religion and of 
the Clergy in Spain.” A paper on the Basque 
language, and some minor articles, fill the rest 
of the pages. The philological remarks on the 
Basque, though offering nothing very new for 
the learned, are yet interesting enough for the 
generality of readers, to induce us to transcribe 
as follows :— 

The ‘‘ few works which constitute the Basque 
literature are written in the oldest language of 
the Peninsula, and the least affected by the 
conquests and invasions which have taken 
place in that part of Europe. It is the opinion 
of a great number of antiquarians that the 
Basque language is the oldest in Spain; we 
have seen it in no leas than nineteen writers, 
and no doubt there are facts which appear to 
support them. One of these is the discovery, 
near the port of Santa Maria, of a plate of 
copper, seven feet wide and three long, on 
which were engraved the following abbrevia- 
tions :— 

“¢GUR: Egnill: And: 

Ber: men: escal: mnast: ol: sen: au: jas: 
D: Gu: erdald: Lemb: sart: z: nean: ond: 
ad: Araz: Bat: eta: ben: Gur: la: ec: ez: 
Ars: Bec: amb: jaim: guez: Ta: irr: BRi.’ 

“ They were read by a Basque thus :— 

‘¢ * Gure aguille andiari, bere meneco escal- 
danac menast—ol sendo au jasotzen diogu 
Erdaldunac lembician sartu zaizcumean ; ondo- 
coai adiarasteco, bati eta benaz gurtzen gatzaiz 
cala, eccnez arrotzoe » ambeste jainco 

rrezco, ta irvi garriri:’ which means— 


guezu: 
‘To our great Maker, the, Escaldunes, with 





their hands, and by their own will, erect this 
plate of solid metal, at the time that strangers 
of a different language have come to our land, 
for the purpose of acquainting the future gene. 
rations, that we adore very truly One only, 
and not like these new comers, many false and 
ridiculous gods.’ 

‘* As the name of Escaldunes is not recorded 
by any of the Roman writers, the first who 
made mention of the Basque people, it has been 
supposed that this inscription refers to times 
and events of which there is no record, and 
far more remote than the period of the other 
settlements in the Peninsula. Another proof, 
which Larramendi adduces of the antiquity 
of the Basque language, is that there were in 
Asiatic Iberia eleven cities, the names of which 
were purely Basque, such as Suria, a hot place ; 
Agena, a tree ; Barruta, a close place; Sedala, 
contradiction; Nigas, with me ; Baraza, garden ; 
Baseda, a long wood; Matsleta, a place where 
grapes are produced; and others which he 
presumes to have been given to those cities by 
the Spaniards who frequented Iberia (believing 
in the early expeditions of the Spaniards to Asia). 
It would be, perhaps, a subject worthy of an 
antiquarian’s investigation, to ascertain whe- 
ther the language of the Iberians was not the 
same with the Basque, and even to analyse and 
study the analogies of that language, which, 
notwithstanding its remote origin, has been ne- 
glected by philologists, whilst they seek in the 
dialects of by-gone nations and races of people 
a clue to historical research, to the discovery of 
which an acquaintance with the Basque might 
lead, as well as to many other interesting facts. 
Garma, another learned Spanish author, sup- 
poses that the names of various regions in the 
north of Europe were given by the ancient 
Spaniards, because they are Basque words, or 
at least terms which have a meaning in their 
language. Such are Escocia, which seemed tu 
be formed of Escu, hand, and ocia, cold ; words 
that would be used even now by a Basque to 
denote the extremity of a cold country; Ire- 
land, fern-field ; Holland, great wave ; Iceland, 
great island; and Sweden, kindled fires. An- 
other fact adduced by antiquarians to prove the. 
antiquity of the Basque language in Spain, is 
the existence of many words, in all the lan- 
guages of that country, which are formed on 
Basque roots, or which are wholly Basque. Of 
these, Espatia is one. This name in Basque 
means lip, and figuratively, extremity, whence 
it is clear that they employed it to signify the 
extreme of Europe—Espaia Europacoa. Lar- 
ramendi, a Jesuit friar, professor of theology in 
the university of Salamanca, and author of a 
Basque grammar and dictionary, has treated 
with much erudition and profoundness the sub- 
ject of the antiquity of the Basque language, 
and shews with great clearness that it was the 
primitive and once universal language of Spain. 
He assures us to have found in the Bascuense 
no derivative from other languages, either 
ancient or modern; whilst in the Greek and 
Latin there are words formed on Basque roots. 
That the Greeks had received words from other 
nations appears from the following discourse of 
Socrates, when, being asked by Hermogenes 
which was the etymology of pyz and hypor, 50- 
erates answered—‘ Reor equidem multa Grecos 
a barbaris eos presertim qui suo barbaris sunt 
habuisse.” The philosopher then proceeds to 
exemplify his assertion, and quotes, in the first 
instance, the words cinesis and iesis, as foreign. 
The former he said, ought to be from cten tre, 
signifying the action of going, in some foreign 
language. Now the act of running away ' 
expressed in Basque by the words cin and i¢st ; 
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hence it appears that the cinesis of the Greek is 
a Basque term. The word iesis is purely Bas- 
cuense, and employed whenever the action of 
going or moving onwards is to be denoted. 
Larramendi enumerates many other Greek 
words, which have as clearly a Basque origin ; 
and he then proceeds to examine the Latin, 
the French, the Spanish, and Italian lan. 
guages, in all of which he finds words of Basque 
derivation. In the last-mentioned language he 
finds about one hundred Basque words, and in 
Spanish, out of 13,365 primitive words, which 
the first edition of the dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy contained, 1951 are Basque. How 
far the learned author may be correct we do not 
pretend to say, but if the Basques are the most 
ancient people of the Peninsula, it is natural 
that the other nations who settled there and in 
the neighbouring countries should take from 
their language. It may also be that they came 
from some remote stock, common to the other 
early settlements of ancient Europe, and in this 
case also, the same participation of language 
would take place. Like the Greeks, the Basques 
have no article or preposition, but decline their 
nouns and express their genders through termin- 
ations. They also change the last letters of words 
and verbs to denote the sex and conditions of 
the individual whom they address: thus, for 
example, if they tell a man ‘ Bring it,’ they say 
ecarri-ezac; if to a woman, it is ecarri-ezan ; 
if the person is of rank, then the word bezzori 
is added to the verb; if it is one whom they 
respect, but treat at the same time with fami- 
liarity, such as a father, mother, uncle, &c., the 
verbs terminate in zu, suc, zeu, or zeuc; and 
if it be an inferior, the termination is ew or 
euc. Rich and expressive as the Bascuense is, 
and from its nature capable of all the beauties 
of harmony and varieties of style, though not so 
favourable to the beauties of euphony when 
spoken, it is confined to the hills and valleys of 
a small portion of the Pyrenees, little cultivated 
by learned men, and almost forgotten by native 
writers ; vicissitudes common to all languages 
that are not used at court, or in the public tri- 
bunals of a country. To these general causes 
must be added the limited taste of the natives 
for literature, and every mental pursuit, not 
from want of ability, but from disinclination. 
Still, if all native authors had written in their 
own language, it would not have fallen into 
the neglect and disuse in which it is now ; for in 
1788, when the population of all the Basque 
provinces did not exceed 290,159 souls, they 
had above sixty writers, but out of this number 
many published their works in Latin or Cas- 
tilian. They wrote generally on history, philo- 
logy, and imagination, but mostly on mystical 
subjects. Amongst these is found a translation 
of the Bible, published in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and many poetical composi- 
tions, some of which are very popular, particu- 
larly the poems written by Father Aramburu, 
m two volumes, admired for the force of their 
language and pleasing invention. The follow- 
ing lines are a portion of his version of the ‘ Te 
Deum Laudamus,’ which we find exceedingly 
well translated, though he has been accused of 
having deviated from the rules of Basque 
Versification :—— 


* Jamgoicoa zu zaitiga 
oe laudatzen, 
U, Zai ueuré jauntzat 
Ahalaz dchectatain,” 
Aita bethiecoa 
Cerén bastzara segur 
Andic emaiten darotzu 
Lurrac ohorez agur, &c.’ 


On philology, the works of Father Larra- 
mendi. are doubtless the most valuable, His 
ue, Spanish, and Latin dictionary, is not 


only excellent in itself, but rendered doubly 
valuable by a preface which contains all that 
can be said upon that language, and all that has 
been ascertained of its history. He is also the 
author of one of the best Spanish grammars. 
But Larramendi has not the merit of originality, 
having been preceded by Don Baltasar Exhabé, 
who, in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, published a grammar in Mexico, entirely 
written in the Basque language. This work is 
now extremely rare. Of writers on fact, Ar- 
naldo Oihenart, an author of the seventeenth 
century, stands the first. He wrote in Latin, 
‘ Notitia utriusque Vasconii tum Iberia,’ which 
is a sort of Bascuense encyclopedia of history 
and literature. He is also the author of ‘ Bas- 
cuense Proverbs,’ and ‘ Bascuense Poetry,’ 
which is one of the best productions in that 
language. They have the ‘History of the Old 
and New Testament ;’ ‘ History of the Dances 
and Music of Guipuscoa;’ ‘ Translations of 
Pieces of the Catilinarias ;? Elements of Geo- 
logy, Astronomy, and Cosmography, and many 
others of the same kind. In poetry, they have 
various lyric compositions and pastorals, which 
breathe the simplicity of their customs and of a 
primitive mode of expression, though their 
strains are both harmonious and varied. Be- 
sides printed works, there are many manu- 
scripts in Basque, which existed in the library 
of the Convent of St. Catherine of Barcelona, 
and which, if printed, would materially enrich 
the limited amount of Basque literature. The 
earliest of these are of the fifteenth century.” 

Among the paragraphs we read :— 

 Stenographic Musical Machine. — Among 
the many useful inventions in which our age 
abounds, there was frequently missed by mu- 
sical composers some instrument by means of 
which the conceptions of musicians might, like 
those of the poet, be committed to paper at the 
very moment of their dawning on the imagina- 
tion. Signor Dell’ Oro, an accomplished artist, 
just arrived in this country, after several years 
of assiduous research, has at length completed a 
stenographic musical machine which perfectly 
answers the object of such an invention. By 
attaching this sort of self-acting writer to a 
pianoforte or organ, every note that the artist 
or improvvisatore may play on that instrument 
will be instantly reproduced in a manner equi- 
valent to writing. Signor Dell’ Oro is also an 
excellent vocalist, and has exhibited his talents 
in some of the fashionable morning concerts.” 

No. IV. A political sketch of Spain fills 
nearly four-fifths of this Number: a descrip- 
tion of the Passion Week in Portugal, and a 
few miscellanies, the remainder. It offers us 
nothing we can extract; and, therefore, we 
conclude with again recommending the publi- 
cation to the British public. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
TuE Council have ordered the following Works 
for publication :—1. A Chronicle of the Univer- 
sity from a.D. 1377 to a.p. 1440. Edited by 
the Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Caius College, and Treasurer of the Society. 
2. A Catalogue of Books given to Catherine 
Hall, by the Founder. Edited by the Rev. 
G. E. Corrie, B. D., Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity. 





FINE ARTS. 

MR. LOUGH’S SCULPTURE GROUPS. 
EveERy instance of decided patronage of the 
highest order of art gives us pleasure, and the 
more in proportion because we feel that such 
instances are far too unfrequent to be con- 








sidered, en masse, an adequate national en- 


couragement for its cultivation. Like angel 
visits they are, indeed, but few and far be- 
tween ; and when the wealth and countenance 
of our country are bestowed, it is almost 
invariably upon the purchase of ancient pic- 
tures, or of statuary manufactured in Italy, of 
an inferior kind to what could be produced at 
home. It is not that we would question the 
taste which covets the chefs d’euvre of the old 
masters, even at the enormous sums they fetch 
in the market, but when we see thousands and 
tens of thousands of pounds given for their 
works, we cannot help reflecting on the effect 
the disbursement of these sums would have 
upon the genius of England. 

These thoughts occurred to us on the view 
of a group of sculpture executed by Mr. Lough 
for Sir M. White Ridley ; a composition which 
is not only honourable to the parties concerned 
—the patron and the artist, but well calculated 
to elevate the character of our native school. 
Mr. Lough began his extraordinary career with 
a work of wonderful promise, and it rejoices us 
to recognise in his present effort, the first he 
has made since his return from Rome, another 
performance, which fully satisfies the high ex- 
pectations which his aay creations excited. 

The new model is a group of three figures, 
of the life size: Bacchus, a Bacchante nymph, 
and a Youth upheld by the other two, in the 
pyramidal form, so much admired as a grace and 
beauty in the art. The pose of the standing 
statues is exceedingly fine. The Bacchus, with 
his right shoulder thrown boldly back, displays 
the humeral and pectoral muscles in full play ; 
whilst the truly female nymph on the other side 
is thrown into no greater action, or more ele- 
vated raising of her arms, than is necessary for 
the pouring out of wine from a small ee 
into a shallow cup. On their shoulders is up- 
borne the human youth, whose age is between 
boyhood and manhood, and who has been 
tempted by the jolly god and his sweet com. 
panion into an indulgence which has nearly 
overpowered his reason. The contrasts in the 
three personages, or rather, we should say, the 
attributes apposite to their natures and condi- 
tions, are admirable. The Bacchus, “ ever fair 
and young,” is of the Antinous class, uniting 
ease with vigour, and gracefulness with strength. 
The Bacchante is woman, but poetical; the 
limbs are round and exquisitely turned ; and 
the bust and head of captivating loveliness. 
The Youth is equally well designed: the frame 
not yet confirmed, and rendered more lax by 
the state of incipient inebriation in which he is 
plunged. The whole are flesh and blood,—not 
clay, or plaster, or marble,—and the spectator 
fancies, without a stretch of the imagination, 
that he could touch and feel the warmth and 
life of these glorious creations. Of the varied 
expressions of the countenances, we shall only 
say that they are worthy of the figures: in the 
latter, the anatomy is perfect and natural, with- 
out exaggeration ; and, in the former, the story 
of the group is told without the utterance of a 
word of explanation. 

Of the classical accessories introduced to give 
finish and propriety to this splendid perform- 
ance we shall abstain from speaking, being 
content that they are in harmony and keeping 
with the general design, and that that design 
is one of the very finest we have ever seen exe- 
cuted in England during our conversancy with 
its living arts. 

May we see many such ! 





When on the subject, we may also note our 
satisfaction at seeing that Mr. Bailey has been 





engaged to sculpture a marble statue of Sir 
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Pulteney Malcolm, as a monument to that ex- 
cellent and distinguished individual in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. We only wish that, instead of one 
thousand, two thousand pounds had been al- 
lotted for the work. ‘The latter amount would 
have enabled a man of great genius to do more 
justice to a man of whom his country could 
hardly express too high an approbation by the 
erection of any tribute to his memory. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Evening Sketches. By Et Cetera. Litho. 
graphed by M. Gauci and Sons. For the 
Society. By P. and D. Colnaghi and Co. 

WE have put “ Et Cetera” for the names of 

this Society, because we would rather that they 

flourished in our text than on their own title- 
page. For they are names of great promise, 
nay, of absolute certainty, prefixed to a publi- 
cation like this, Here they are in alphabetic 
order :— 

A. E. Chalon, 

J.J. Chalon, 

Joshua Cristall, 

C. R. Leslie, 

J. Partridge, 

C. Stanfield, 

S. J. Stump, 

T. Uwins; 

and the origin of their work, with much taste 

and propriety dedicated to the President Sir 

M. A. Shee, who has well merited every testi- 

mony of respect and esteem from the British 

School of Fine Arts, is stated to have been 

“Sketches by the Members,” who met “for 

the purpose of combining social intercourse 

with the cultivation of their art.” These most 
agreeable meetings commence in November and 
endin May. They are held weekly, and the 
host of the evening gives the subject, upon 
which every pencil round the table is immedi- 
ately employed, no one having intercourse with 
another. A selection from these productions 
is to form the present publication; and, for 
the sake of variety, we are told the subjects in 
this, the first /ivraison, are taken from the 
sketches of various evenings. But it has been 
our good fortune to see together all the sketches 
of one evening, which remain the property of 
him who supplies the friendly yet moderate 
entertainment for the occasion; and we may 
mention that our gratification seemed to be 
enhanced by the union. It was curious 
and delightful to witness the strange differ- 
ences with which persons of talent treated the 
same idea. One sporting with human charac- 
ter, another revelling in natural scenery to 
which human character was subordinate, a 
third full of humour, and a fourth full of 
pathos; all charming illustrations of the 
single theme. As the work goes on the 
public will, of course, be enabled to make 
these comparisons, and we can assure the 
lovers of art that it will afford them no small 
pleasure to du so. In the instance now before 

us we have ‘The Daughters of Minius,” a 

grand classic group by Cristall: ‘A Halt,” 

worthy of De Loutherburg, by J. J. Chalon; 

“Happy Moments,” a little girl with a pet 

dog, in the best manner of A. E. Chalon; 

**The Enchanted Island,” a Poussin-looking 

landscape, by J. Stump; a ‘Scene from ‘ Le 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’” by C. R. Leslie, and 

a piece as replete with character and humour 

as ever came finished from his popular pencil ; 

“A. Perilous Situation,” a magnificent ship- 

wreck, by Stanfield; ‘* Expectation,” a most 

ou female figure and distant landscape, 
y Uwins ; and, lastly, “ A Reminiscence of 

Italy,” by Partridge, redolent of that land of 

delicious models both in nature and art. It 





consists of a female and child, and belongs to a 
very noble class of composition. 

The whole number does credit to the names 
it bears, and needs no higher recommendation 
from us. 


The Right Rev. J. Bird Sumner, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Chester. By Margaret Carpenter, 
Mezzotint by S. Cousins, A.R.A.  Sea- 
come, Chester ; Ackermann and Co. London. 

A FINE intelligent head, finely painted by 

Mrs. Carpenter, and no less finely engraved by 

Cousins, happily preserves the features of this 

eminent divine. It is a portrait which must 

be welcome to his friends and diocess; and, 
indeed, to the public in general, which appre- 
ciates his virtues and piety. ; 


The Oriental Portfolio. No. II. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
Tuts charming representation of Indian sce- 
nery consists of five subjects, viz. Kunkhul ; 
the Tomb of Homayoon’s Vizir, at Delhi; 
Mausoleum of Sefdur Jung; Ruins at Deeg; 
and the Chouk at Delhi. The splendours of 
Oriental architecture and the magnificence of 
Oriental scenery are admirably illustrated in 
these beautiful lithographs ; and the figures, 
elephants, &c. introduced at the Mausoleum, 
give great life to that place of death. We 
think the title-page names and those on the 
prints ought to be spelled alike! ‘for uni- 
formity’s sake.” 





THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket Theatre.—Only another week of 
Power remains before he leaves us for America. 
How shall we laugh after we have seen his 
really Last Legs? Mr. Kean’s engagement is 
finished. His Macbeth has filled the theatre ; 
and as we do not like to keep quarrelling with 
the public taste, we have abstained from ex- 
pressing our opinion that never was a character 
so extravagantly melo-dramatised. The very 
boards of the stage seemed to be slides on ice 
under his feet. Mr. James Wallack, we hear, 
is engaged at this house. 

English Opera.—On Thursday, a new my- 
thological extravaganza was successfully pro- 
duced here. It is so full of fun and bustle as 
to remind us of a clever pantomime. The 
story chiefly rests on the fate of Ixion ; but a 
multitude of heathen gods and goddesses figure 
in the burlesque scene. On a first represent- 
ation of a production of this class, it would be 
premature to speak farther than of its general 
effect; as when a few nights’ practice have 
brought the parts closer together, made the 
work move more glibly, and the performers 
quite at home in their parts, it is sure to tel 
with much more effect on the audience. But 
even on this occasion, Life in the Clouds ap- 
peared to be so merry and facetious, that we 
have no doubt it will have a long life in its 
mimic drollery on the boards of the English 
Opera House. The performers exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, and bore the author 
through with éc/at. 

Prince’s Theatre.—-The German operas have 
closed with greater éclat than they opened. 
The last opera produced, Mozart’s Titus, was, 
perhaps, the most effective of the series. 


Tue spur given to the Drama within the last 
three years, and its partial redemption from 
the low estate into which it had been degraded 





by characterless adventure and vicious pan- 
derism, though it has not resuscitated the, 
Tragic muse beyond three or four instances of 
hopeful vitality, and has lef¢ the Comic un- 





moved in the atrophy into which she had fallen, 
has, nevertheless, produced signs and indica- 
tions of life which, under the continuance of 
favourable and happier circumstances, might 
have redeemed the stage. It is true that there 
are Frankensteins and Dolts among the issue 
of this state of things, but there are also mani- 
festations of genius which seem to indicate that 

encouragement alone was wanting to produce a 

harvest of dramatic talent which would adorn 

the theatre and gratify the public. 

As the publications to which we allude have 
reached us for some time past, we have thought 
it inexpedient to notice them singly; but now 
that they are sufficiently numerous on our 
table to justify a review, we shall beg leave to 
bring them, their defects and merits, briefly 
before our readers :— 

The Drama of a Life. By J. E. Reade, Esq. 
author of “ Italy,” &c. Pp. 162. London, 
1840. Saunders and Otley. 

Tuts drama, not being written for the stage, 

chiefly claims our notice as the production of a 

gentleman whose poetical works have placed 

him in a high station among our living authors, 

In its construction it resembles one of Joanna 

Baillie’s dramas of the Passions; for it is ad- 

dressed to illustrate the devouring predomi- 

nancy of one master feeling, by which the 
mind is poisoned, and energy, as regards all 

the business of life, destroyed. Malefort, a 

visionary aspirant to an ideal condition, is na- 

turally disappointed in his hopes and embittered 
in his disposition. He thrusts aside the con- 
tentment and happiness on his path, and is 
miserable, —a hypochondriac and a misan- 
thrope. Every thing stings or mortifies him, 
and he can enjoy nothing. He loses his once 
beloved wife, and sinks into that death which 

alone can relieve such wretchedness as his. A 

stranger, who turns out to be his elder brother, 

is introduced, but simply as a contrast, and to 
draw out and exhibit the morbid qualities of 
the principal. 

There is no human breast but must acknow- 
ledge the truth of the sentiment thus developed ; 
but we are of opinion that Mr. Reade has 
carried it beyond the possible into the imagina- 
tive degree ; or at least exaggerated it so far, 
that the moral lesson would be lost on man- 
kind. Every one would say, ‘‘ I may be very 
bad, but I am not so bad as that!” And even 
an unsuccessful author, the most perturbed of 
all mortal beings, would decline standing for 
the original of Malefort. ‘ 

With this remark on the general principle, 
we shall proceed to offer a specimen of the 
force and poetry of the language of this finely 
written play :-— 


** Malefort. Hast thou faith 
In any thing ? 

Stranger. In nothing. I demanded 
An infinite of time to know myself : 
I have a moment given me—I am silent. 
What is ’t we live for ?—dare to tell the truth ; 
For Life alone; to dream of truth ; to die, 
Knowing life was not worth the living for. 
All are delusions; yet we follow them, 
Knowing them such: how else fill up our days? 
Love satiates ; Ambition is a shade : 
He that would grasp, Ixion-like (how grand 
That old morality !), is scorched by fires. 
It proves our wish for immortality : . 
For it would rule all space and time ; if foiled, 
Its self-recoil, Sisyphian-like, doth crush 
The climber; rest it knows not, for calm makes 
The feverish pulses of its heart more heard; 
The fire still preying on itself more felt. — 
All passions have their common sympathies : 
Love—hate—remorse—revenge itself grows cold; 
Each may retrace its path—ambition cannot. 
Ingratitude, abandonment, the blights 
‘To gentler natures, are unfelt by him 
Who scorned them, who but raised himself above 
Mankind, to rule them. ’Tis a savage passion, 

ling all, even love, which cannot share 

Its hopes, or wild regrets; its pride prefers 
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Death to remorse, for it has left the path 
Of human feeling, never to return ! 
Practise benevolence, whose root is love : 
The best fruits of religious ceremonies 
Are acts, not words; the healthiest exercise 
To morbid natures, The great end of life 
Is to aid man, thy brother, when he sinks ; 
Not to stand idly musing on the bank. 
There is no music man can hear so sweet, 
No, not in all his fancied choirs of heaven, 
As the responsive voice of gratitude! 
Malefort. And yet how often is it false !—— 
Stranger. No matter! 
The heart acts from a finer, nobler feeling : 
Its consciousness of rising o’er self-love, 
Which doth degrade or taint our noblest actions ! 
Life has two parts: the past is but a dream ; 
The future, but a hope; our moments—on 
For ever hastening—are the present. Use, 
Use, then, each moment, ere the last be flown ! 
Live, like a man, humanity around thee : 
The harmonies and discords of our nature; 
Which, of themselves, form half our happiness. . 
If thou wilt seek for solitude, ’tis there: 
But, whilst thou turnest from their weaknesses, 
Or vices, guard, in cynic pride, alike 
From hating or from imitating : be 
The thing thou dost set up for: practise virtue; 
Prate not denial which thou canst not reach. 
The soul’s real grandeur is not shewn in mounting 
In feverish, aimless, hopeless aspirations ; 
But in the governing and ruling Self : 
Inferior wants, the mean, the low, the little, 
That, weed-like, cling around and clog our natures, 
Sheltering their weaknesses beneath the cloak, 
Threadbare and worn, of poor expediency ! 
Malefort. What art thou? for thou talkest like a 
man—— 
Stranger. Who has had barren thoughts, like thine ; 
who crushed them, 
Having well proved and felt their mockery ; 
The heats of youth, the fancies of a child, 
Playing beside the Ocean of great Truth. 
The drops that trickle from the cavern harden, 
And brighten into spars: when thou hast lived 
Life’s later stages, thou wilt prove how cold 
And polished can the sarcasms be, when wrung 
From former tears, within the musing mind ! 
Malefort. Thy words oppress me, yet bring not con- 
viction. 
Stranger. They cannot;—thou art armed with thy 
self-love, : 
In panoply of proof. When all thy passions 
Have left thee, thou wilt think as I do. 
Malefort. Never! 
Stranger, Hast thou not, even as I, outlived the 


man 

That enae had thy heart’s sacrifice? Love, faith, 

Ambition, hope,—where are they now? They found 

No resting-place; they were too fine to dwell 

With perishable objects, and they died. 

Even so this hope of fame, whose base is sand, 

Shall melt, and join the rest.” 

We need not repeat that this admirable expo- 
sition of the vanity of his vain desires has no 
effect upon the diseased mind of the sufferer ; 
and have only to add that some minor poems 
of considerable beauty fill the closing pages of 
this volume. 

King Henry III. Part I. London, 1840. 

T. Cadell ; Edinburgh, Blackwoods. 

Aw historical play in five acts, by the author of 
an “ Essay on the Oxford Tracts,’? which may 
reach a plot in Part 1I.; as for Part I. it isa 
seriesof plain-sailing dialogues without interest, 
and describes the thraldom of the royal family 
in the power of Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leicester. 

Tragedies. 

Bart. 

Bryant. 
Leonora and Gaston de Foix are the plays 
in this volume, in which we find the versi- 
fication but indifferent, and the interest of the 
plots insufficient to sustain the weight of either 
tragedy. The first, we are told, ‘is founded on 
a domestic occurrence which took place within 
these few years, in a family of high rank in 
France ;” and the last on Froissard’s relation of 
an event in 1382. One passage will suffice as 
an illustration :— 

“* Leonora. Reality can take no form more fearful 
Than plays before the eyes of horror-struck fancy, 
Anticipant of that she dreads but knows not. 

Legions of beings invisible have charge 

‘To lead earth’s helpless wanderers along 

Their path, protecting from its lesser perils. 

But when impending fate too heavily lours, 

Pitying they watch and mourn, and whispering warn 


By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
12mo. pp. 300. London, 1840. 








The coming doom. Oh! now I hear their voice, 
As thunder rolling in the distant sphere 
Portends the storm. My day of bliss is past ! 
*T was exquisite, though brief !—but flown, flown by, 
Like a wing’d dream !—Nearer, Bianca,—let not 
‘The sound o’erpass the precincts of thine ear, 
Lest that its very echo should excite 
And goad my mind beyond restraint.—Alonzo, 
ag all, my world, whom but to see and hear 
Is life—is being ; around whom my feebleness 
Hath twined its fibres; one of which to sever 
Were pain too keen to bear ;—such ties are pow’rless 
To bind his heart; it has burst through from all, 
And left me here alone ! 

Bianca. Thy lord’s affection 
Estranged !—impossible !—nay, its fond ardour 
Is in his countenance as strongly stamped, 
As at the hour which gave him thee. 

Leonora, Alas! 
Thou ne’er hast loved !—Thine eye can but glide o’er 
The surface ; and decay may sear the core, 
Though the bloom gild the cheek. There isa pulse 
In actions most unmark’d; the lips slight trembling ; 
The palpitation of the lid; th’ inflection 
Of the tuned voice ; a word, a look, a motion, 
These can denote affection’s ebb and flow, 
Strength or decline, to the experienced 
Impassion’d scrutiny of her who loves; 
As certain as the life-blood’s current shews 
The body’s health. That gaze which fed upon 
The shiftings of my brow, and strove to catch 
Each half-formed fantasy, is now down-fix’d 
In cold abstraction. Wordsscarce utter’d seem 
Only to cover thoughts which shun pursuit. 
wie does he press my cheek, the tenderness 
Of his embrace is deaden’d to the salute 
Of chill habitual greeting ;—for his heart— 
His heart is far away ! 

ianca, Oh, think not so! 

Weightier matters now engage his thoughts. 
Honours and high advancement will produce 
New cares ; and though each glance may not emit 
Its ray of love, and he, pre-occupied, 
Appear abstracted to thy fond regard ; 
Deem not the flame grown cold. When the light clouds 
Pass o'er the sun’s bright disk, the dappled sky 
Shews but a varied and more beauteous aspect, 
And Nature still smiles on, nor doubts his face 
Will soon emerge to renovate her joy. 

Leonora. My sun's eclipse no time will dissipate ! 
My too presentient spirit can discover 
Nought in perspective but more deepening shade 
Of cheerless, hopeless, endless gloom !” 


Griselda; a Drama in Five Acts, from the 
German of F. Halm. By Sir Ralph An- 
struther, Bart. London, 1840. Black and 
Armstrong. 


Str Ratpu informs us that he translated this | 
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Gioconda. I will! Iwill! But, dearest mistress, pray 
Go not to-night! 
Nina. Gioconda! 
Gioconda, Not to-night! 
Nina. Have I not told thee that my lord is false? 
That he has ceased to love me? that——Not go! 
Girl, were this palace fairer than it is ; 
And all without a desert parch’d and bare, 
I would go forth and wither; for beneath 
This hapless roof I'll rest my limbs no more! 
Gioconda. Hark how the winds are mutt’ring midst 
the hills! 
And see how black and swollen are the clouds ! 
Their labouring breasts will scarce contain their freight : 
If thou shouldst venture forth, in idle Friel, 
They ‘ll drench the earth with tears, and do thee wrong ! 
a — should be weeping! Will the senseless 
clouds, 
Those dank and filthy vapours of the air, 
Will they drop tears, and Doria’s = be dry? 
No, no! not so! I think he yet will weep, 
When he shall learn that I am gone—am dead ! 
Gioconda. You kill me, mistress ! 
ina. If thou yet re} 
That thou hast sworn to follow my 
I will absolve thee, and will go alone. 
Gioconda. Madam, your fate, whate’er it be, is mine. 
I have been yours since I have been alive, 
And when I cease to live, I cease to serve ; 


But not till then, 

Nina. Why, that’s another pang ; 
What right have I to tear thy kindly breast, 
Which yet hath known no sorrow of its own; 

Nor e’er, perhaps, had known, except for me? 

Gioconda, Oh, what am I, that you should waste 

on me 
A moment’s thought ? 

Nina. My fond, my faithful girl ! 

In Venice I have friends shall care for thee. 
Enter Florio, equipped as for a journey. 
Florio. Your highness, with all secrecy aud care, 
I've brought the horses to the northern gate, 
And left them there, as you commanded me, 
A little from the walls. 
Nina. *Tis well, good boy. 
One parting look, and then at once away. 
Ye scenes in which I’ve savour’d many a joy,— 
Ye scenes where first I learn’d the taste of wo 
Most bitter,—dear remembrancers, adieu ! 
She goes from ye, to look on ye no more, 
Whose ev’ry hope, whose murder’d peace of mind, 
Have in your temple found a sepulchre ! 
Come on, my girl, Jet’s go; time wears: —Alas ! 
I talk of going, yet I do notstir ! 
My body’s weary, ere the way ’s begun— 
Oh, that life’s weary way were pass’d and done! 
[Ezeunt.” 


Some newly coined words and new applica- 
tions of others are blemishes in Mr. Trough. 


nt 
fate, 


popular German play as an exercise in the | ton’s composition; for which we cannot acs 


language; and it seems to have been a good 


long lesson. With regard to Halm’s treatment | 


of the oft-repeated story of the (in our minds 


count. 
foregoing, and “‘darr’d” on for hastened on 


** Savoured,” for instance, in the 


elsewhere, &c. &c. 


far too patient Grizzle, we cannot say that it Joanof Arc. By Mrs. J.A.Sargant. Pp. 99. 


has many charms for us. 


She is a collier’s' 


London, 1840. Rickerby. 


daughter, and married to a lord of Pendennys|4 ™ODEsT preface heralds this play in five 


Castle, one Percival, who uses her in the usual 
shocking and inhuman manner. The charac. 


ters are King Arthur and the Knights of the! 


Round Table; and it is at least gratifying to 
find, in this version, that poetic justice is done 
on the cruel husband. 


Nina Sforza. By Richard Zouch S. Troughton. 
Pp.144. London, 1840. Saunders and Otley. 
AFIVE-ACT tragedy, with many points of merit 
to recommend it, either to the closet or the 
stage. The married happiness of Raphael 
Doria, the head of a powerful house in Genoa, 
and his beloved wife, Nina Sforza of Venice, is 
poisoned by a false friend, Ugone Spinola, and 
a fatal catastrophe ensues. Nina, believing her 
husband false, flies from him, armed with the 
means of death in a phial furnished by Spinola. 
A scene (the second in act five) will serve to 
exemplify the whole :— 
** Enter Nina and Gioconda in cloaks, 
Would that these minds had not the power 
to hide. 
Their weakness with such folds of seeming strength ! 
Would that their naked, plain deformity 
Could find no clothing! Oh, how many lives 
Would then beat through the common lease of time, 
That now drop early, like frost-bitten bloom ! 
No more of this, or mine will ’scape too soon ! 
I'd not die here ! 
Giocanda, Qh, madam, madam ! 
Nina. Hush! 
Thou ‘It keep my secret; thou hast sworn to da’t! 








acts, the production of a lady, and addressed to 


a subject of sufficient interest to have been fre. 


quently dramatised. This preface and the sex 


of the writer would disarm criticism, were it 


provoked by any offence in the work itself. 
But such is not the case. The historical nar- 
rative is closely followed throughout; and the 
following passages will speak for themselves and 
the author. 

Joan’s description of her youth :— 


«« Even from my childhood I was never like 
Those whom my childhood shared. To be alone 
My joy, thoughts undefined my fancy filling. 
Sometimes my heart would throb, my young eye swims 
With sudden tears; but why I could not tell. 
I seem’d, e’en then, cast from some other sphere, 
Of which sufficient memory was left 
To link me closer to a former state ! 
And make me feel an exile. 
Bertha. Would I'd known thee ! 
How sweet to mark developement of mind 
Pregnant as thine! 
Joan. Thou might’st have been as others, 
I was not loved, I was not understood. 
Some deemed me void of Nature’s kindly gifts, 
In intellect deficient, and in heart 
—_ cold, Oh! how they wrong’d that heart! I 
lov 
Too keen, alas! yet had but few to love, 
And fewer still to answer to my love.” 


Her final donning of the armour by which 
she seals her doom :— 
“ Joan. What may this mean? Hath pity touched 


their breast ? 
Why has the dungeon’s gloom been changed for light 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





That cheers, for air that wakens life, not chills? 

Oh, beauteous light! oh, sweet and balmy breeze ! 

Thy Maker’s smile, thy Maker’s breath art thou, 

And I am in His presence. Tears, the dungeon 

Scarce one drop, one sigh of sorrow ; 

But now for ve' Y pz I weep. 

Surely I never felt till now the luxury _ 

That conscious being can confer. Oh, death ! 

I’ve look’d upon thee till thy form ’s familiar ; 

E’en till thy ugliness had almost vanish’d, 

So well hath darkness and thyself agreed ; 

But now this gentle gale, these sunny beams, 

This perfumed scent of flowers, do tell a tale 

Of home—of loved companions, and I sigh 

To be, as I was once, a joyous child; 

Although I would not live my life again 

For all that sight, or , or , could offer. 

And, hark ! the sound of trumpet clanging shrill— 

1 hear the tramp of martial feet—of horse ! 

My spirit bursts these walls. My country’s voice 

Is echoed in that swell, and my full heart 

Heaves with tumultuous force to answer her. 

Hours of past glory, are ye gone for ever ? 

Crowd ye upon my mind alone to torture me, 

Or are ye pledge of wonders yet to come ? 

Ha !—armour here !—would that—it is my own ! 

Welcome, thrice welcome!— But how dimm’d 
brightness ! 

And the vile spider ’s cast her web across it. 

Off, off, and let me — this rust away. 

I gaze, and the whole field is now before me— 

Proud steeds, and gallant forms, war’s panoply ! 

Oh! happy hours, when thus I clasp’d thee on me— 

Thus kneeling, prayed for thee, my king, my country, 

Thus rising ance to the foe !” 

And now we should say farewell to this 

dramatic batch, but that we wish to notice 

along with it a slight but able pamphlet by 

George Nash, author of “ The Outcast ” (pp. 27. 

Saunders and Otley), in which he feelingly 

asserts the high claims of the higher drama. 

We copy a few sentences :— 

“The dramatic is universally allowed to be 
the most difficult style of composition. In 
reading a good play as much passes before us 
as in perusing a novel of similar outline. Ima- 
gination, fired by a word, lights up her scenery, 
and more than compensates for the novelist’s 
descriptions, for the very best descriptions of 
scenery convey but imperfect impressions. 
Were a dozen artists who had never seen the 
spot described, each to draw a picture of it 
from a novelist’s description, it would be found 
that, except in a few general features, no two 
of their pictures would be alike. There are 
some paintings that suggest more than they 
represent. ‘They awaken reflection: the ima- 
gination pictures scenery which they merely 
hint to it, and the mind wanders amid land- 
scapes, of which they give no outline, but 
which we imagine to exist, beyond the scenes 
they represent. So, in a drama, every scene 
must suggest others that are necessarily con- 
nected with it. Rice Through- 
out the play, the author should take care that, 
although the event may be surmised, it cannot 
be predicted. If the circumstances cause the 
catastrophe to be expected, he must take care 
to involve it in sufficient doubt to keep the 
mind balanced between hope and fear. A dra- 
matic author must always appeal to the feelings 
rather than the reason of his audience! Men 
do not attend the theatre to reason, but to 
hear, see, and feel. The characters should be 
distinguished by broad features, and in those 
that contain any points of similarity the lines 
of separation should be clearly defined. In the 
drama, evil characters should be so drawn as to 
excite compassion, but a compassion that would 
shun them—it should be a feeling of mingled 
pity and aversion. The worst are not wholly 
vile—those who are born with evil dispositions 
are often made worse by their intercourse with 
the world, and through its pollutions, the good 
sometimes become evil. Mental powers may 
be put in contrast with passions—a sarcastic 
wit is a good relief for a man of heedless am- 
bition—the good may want judgment—imagi- 
nation may lift the depraved, and the evil may 
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suffer from benevolent feeling; for the pos- 
session of benevolence is a severe chastisement 
to a guilty man. The misanthrope, also, may 
have been made so from the very activity of his 
benevolence. In such a character the dramatic 
author may shew the effect of severe thought 
and feeling on a disposition too good to behold 
pain with indifference. He may shew how 
such a mind, tracing man’s woes to his folly 
and vices, learns at length to despise and hate 
the being whose lot he at first lamented. On 
the other hand, men of the most callous nature, 
the greatest rascals, are often pleasant fellows, 
possessing knowledge of the world and the art 
of rendering themselves agreeable. The man 
of good intentions, but weak resolution, whose 
passions are so balanced that his actions are 
good or bad according to the circumstances in 
which he is placed, affords a fine lesson, exhibit- 
ing the effects of the want of that rudder of 
the character—moral resolution. We are all 
evil because we are weak.” 

A multitude of other excellent remarks and 
rules will be found in this brochure; which is 
concluded by a touching ballad, “The Poet’s 
Death.” 


(We had included in our Review the dramatic chronicle 
of «© Thomas a Becket,” by Mr. George Darley; but the 
extracts from it require so much space that we must defer 
it till next Saturday.] 
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VARIETIES. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition. — Our 
readers ought to be aware that this is the last 
day for seeing the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Yesterday the number of visitors 
was so great, that we should imagine many 
would be disappointed if not made aware of the 
final close at seven o’clock this evening. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—On Saturday, the 
fourth Royal Academy Concert attracted an 
immense crowd; Prince Albert having ex- 
pressed a wish to hear Lord Burghersh’s mili- 
tary symphony, it was performed with a full 
orchestra at the conclusion of the first part. 
It is a very spirited and effective composition, 
and was warmly encored. Several of the young 
and promising pupils of the Academy were also 
much and deservedly applauded. 

The Harrowing of Heil.—Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well has published this curious old miracle. 
play, heretofore confined to some rare impres- 
sions for private circulation, and has helped it 
with an “introduction, translation, and notes.” 
The earliest dramatic composition in the Eng- 
lish language (and therefore the word “ trans- 
lation,” in the title-page, pro modernisation, can 
hardly be deemed correct) is truly worth this 
compliment; and the greater the change of 
manners and feelings in a people, the more sin- 
gular is the contrast of that which was meant 
for moral and religious instruction among their 
ancestors. To us these miracle-representations 
now appear to be strongly impregnated with 
burlesque and blasphemy: to our forefathers, no 
doubt, they imparted the opposite ideas. Men 
are but creatures of the times in which they live. 

Paton’s Flowers of Penmanship.—This work 
exhibits the principal beauties of penmanship, 
beautifully engraved by Mr. Beckett. Mr. 
Paton has long been celebrated for his taste and 
skill in this ornamental art ; and this, his mag- 
num opus, will be a lasting memorial of both. 
Sure we are that it flourishes greatly in these 
specimens ; and when we reckon that it could 
not have done so except at very considerable ex- 
pense, to illustrate the talent displayed, we 
trust it will also flourish in public estimation. 
Indeed, it is always well to see to what degree 
of perfection any useful practice can be carried, 
as the example is likely to teach us to avoid 


inferiority. Thus, in the present case, after 
contemplating the artist's admirable perform. 
ance, we could hardly be satisfied to sit down 
and scrawl clumsy pot-hooks, or run that miser. 
able, free, boarding-school, and ladies’ hand, 
which looks so smooth and even, but is so im- 
possible to decipher, almost all the letters being 
ups and down, pretty much alike; so that u’s, 
and m’s, and n’s, and 7’s, and i's (undotted), 
and v’s and w’s, together with’ the lower parts 
of b’s, I’s, and middles of p’s and y’s, are alike 
copies of the wavy in heraldry. 

Long-armed Gibion.—A baboon of this 
species is now exhibited in London, under the 
euphonous name of Ungka Puti, or Uncle Put- 
ney, or some such name. It is a full-grown 
female, and as active as a squirrel. 

Grinlin Gibbon.—A Gibbon, of another kind, 
the famous carver in wood. One of his fine 
works, the pulpit in the Temple Church, is 
announced for sale, preparatory to the improve- 
ments of the church. It is to be hoped that so 
beautiful a specimen of his skill will not be 
loosely thrown away. 

LEccaleobion.—A pair or brace of ortolans 
have been hatched artificially at the Eccaleo- 
bion ; and, we hear, presented to Prince Albert. 

There have been recently found in the Casa- 
nalense library at Rome two unpublished trea- 
tises by Thomas Aquinas; one entitled “ De 
Adventu, Statu, et Vita Anti-Christi,” and the 
other ‘¢ De Judicio Finali,” in which the mys- 


teries of the Apocalypse are explained.— Times. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hall’s New General Atlas, 2d edition, columb. folio, 
92. 9s.; full size, 101—W. C. Spooner’s Treatise on the 
| Foot and of the Horse, f.cap, 7s. 6d.—Debrett's 

Baronetage of England, revised and continued by G. W. 
| Collen, Esq., 8vo. 28s.—Fuller’s History of Cambridge 
!and Waltham Abbey, 8vo, 14s.—Autobiography of J. H. 
| Rowan, by Drummond, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—The Young Prima 
| Donna, a Romance, by Mrs. Grey, 3 vols. post $vo. 

ll. 11s. 6d.—Jones’s Book-keeping Book, 4to. 6s.—Bishop 
| Daniel Wilson’s Seven Sermons on the Lord’s Day, 
| 3d edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Bishop of Chester’s Exposition 
of the General Epistles, 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. — 
Initia Latina: Guide to Latin for Beginners, by the Rev. 
J. Edwards, and W. Cross, 12mo. 3s.—The Moor and the 
Loch, by J. Colquhoun, 8vo. 7s. 6d.— Turkey and the 
Turks ; the Present State of the Ottoman Empire, by J. 
Reid, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Seven Ages of Shakspere 
Illustrated, 4to. 15s.—The Paris Sketch-Book, by Mr. 
Titmarsh, 2 vols. post $vo. 2l1s.—Queen Victoria, from 

her Birth to her Bridal, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Memoirs 
| of the Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts, 
| by J. H. Jesse, Esq., Vols. Il. and IV. 8vo. 28s.—The 
Law of Joint Ownerships by R.C, Smith, 12mo, 8s,— 
Steam Engine Explained and Illustrated, by Dr. Lardner, 
7th edition, 8vo. 12s.—Smith’s Latin Exe for Begin- 
ners, 2d edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Bishop Wilson's Para- 
chialia, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—'Traveller’s Hand-book on the 
Rhine, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Paton’s Flowers of Penmanship, 
4to, 21s-—Guthrie’s School Atlas, new edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 
ly. Thermo er. 
Thursday .. 16 








rometer. 
30-09 to 29°93 


| From 49 to 77 
Friday ---+ 17 coos 48 oe FI 2991 -- 2984 
Saturday ++ 18 coos 54 + FO 29°73 stationary. 
Sumiay ---+ 19 coos SG oe 72 2967 -- 29°52 
Monday -- 20 cere 50 ++ 68 29°49 ++ 251 
Tuesday «+21 | se+* 52 +. 71 29°51 ++ B63 
Wednesday 22 | «+. 49 «- GL | 29-71 ++ 284 


Prevailing wind, south-west. 

On the 16th, and following day, generally clear; the 
18th, cloudy, with rain; the 19th, noon clear, otherwise 
cloudy, rain in the morning and evening; the 20th, morn- 
ing clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain; the 2lst, gen- 
erally clear, except the afternoon when rain fell; the 
22d, morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 

Rain fallen, +35 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CuarRLes Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 

We know nothing of the Archimedes and Eclipse 
steamers’ races. Messrs. Bell, of Hull, inform us that 
the speed of the Eclipse has been misrepresented in the 
accounts of the Archimedes. . 

What Poems does our corr t, Mr. C—g of 
Hoxton, allude to? We are not aware of having re- 
ceived any MS.; and it is always very inconvenient to us 
to have papers sent to us and reclaimed. Our correspond- 
ence is onerous enough without such calls. 
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‘HE EAST INDIAN STEAM NAVI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS, ged ‘ 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. Egypt, and the Ned Sea, te be incorporated by Royal Charter. 
capital, 800,000/. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools, 
including One Room of the Works of the late William Hilton, 
Esq. Keeper of the Royal Academy, is open daily, from Ten 

til Six. 

— Admission, ls. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. a 
TT next (Tenth) Meeting of the British 
pte 


for the Ad of Science, will be held 
in Glasgow, during the Week commencing on Thursday, the 
17th of September, 1840. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S. General Treasurer. 
JAMES YATES, F.L.S, Secretary to the Council. 
London, July 17, 1840. 





ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
SOCIETY. 


Accumulated fund, nearly 950,000/. 
Annual revenue, nearly 170,000/. 


ARTIES intending to effect Life Assu- 
rances at this Office are reminded of tlie great benefit® 

to be derived by those who take advantage of the current, year? 
the regulations of the Society requiring that, before additions 
can become absolutely invested, the Policies entitled thereto 
must have been in endurance at least five full and 


Chairman.—T. A, Curtis, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman.—J. P, Larkins, Esq. 
Directors. 

James Mackillop, Esq. 
Jacob Montefiore, Esq. 
Captain Alexander Nairne 
John Pirie, Esq. Alderman 
Henry C, Robarts, Esq. 
Alexander Rogers, Esq. 
R. Thurburn, Esq. 


John Bagshaw, Esq. 

Henry Gouger, Esq. 
Benjamin Harding, Esq. 
Captain A. Henderson 
Frederick Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
Charles Kerr, Esq. 

Captain W. C. Lempriere 
William Little, Esq. 

: With power to add to their number. 
Auditors.—Sir J. R. Reid, Bart. M.P.: Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Freshfield and Sons. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co. 
Secretary.—R. Macdonald Stephenson, Esq. 
Superintendent of Steam Vessels,—Captain James Horber. 

‘emporary Office, 8 Tokenhouse Yard, Bank. 

From detailed calculations which have been made on those 
data which experience has already furnished, the estimated out- 
lay, charges, and revenues, are exhibited in the following ab- 
stract :— 

Outlay. 
Building and fitting seven steam ships, cost of station 
abroad, and incidental expenses .....+ss++e+eese 
Annual Charge. 
Wages, coals, victualling, insurance, &c., sinking fund 
‘or wear and tear, and renewal of ships, and charges 
Ofall kinds ....se00e- teeeeee 


600,000 





Income. 








years. This condition will of course be satisfied at the next pe- 
riodical investigation, on the 3Ist December, 1845, in regard to 
all policies opened within the year, 1840. 

Whilst in this year the advantages thus to be derived are even 
greater than in any other during the septennial period, it may 
be confidently asserted that in any year, owing to the careful and 
economical system of its to the judici lecti 
of lives assured, and to the great facilities afforded in the settle- 
ment of claims, there is no office in which greater benefits can 
with justice be held out to the Public. 

By way of illustration of these and of the remarkable rapidity 
of the growth of this Society, it may be stated,— 

That in the event of a party insured under a policy opened in 
the year 1820, pro 3000/. (being at that time the largest sum taken 
by the office on one life), dying after payment of the premium 
for the present year, his representatives would be entitled to 
receive the sum of 41971. 0s. 6d. Thus, 











Original sum assured 4. «soe oe «+ £3000 0 0 
Vested additions at 31st Dec., 1831, be- 
ing at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum on the 3,000/,, ., .. « £540 0 0 
Do, do. at 3ist Dec., 1838, being at the 
rate of 2 percent per annum on both 
the 3000/,and the 540/, ., «. .«. 49512 0 
—— 103512 0 
£4085 12 0 
Conting prospective additi pplicable to 
the years 1839 and 1840, being at the rate of 2 
per cent per annum. on the accumulated sum 
OF 40B51.12s. 1c oo cc cc 00 00 00 00 161 8 6 
£4197 0 6 


Had the policy been for 5000/., which is now the largest sum 
assured, the amount to be received would have been 6995/. 0s. 10d. 

And that during the last ten years the amount of sums insured 
has increased from 955,000/. to 3,797,000/. (the amount of insu- 
rances last year alone being no less than 630,000/., and the 
accumulated fund from 189,0002. to 949,000/, 

Copies of the Report of the Proceedings of last year may be 
had, on application, at the head office, or at any of the Society's 
Agencies; an i and iri dd d to 
the Manager in 





Hi i 

re M Edinburgh, or to any of the Agents, will meet 
with immediate attention ; and blank forms of proposals will be 
forwarded, with the sess instructions as to filling them 
up, &e. JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 

5 St, Andrew Square, Edinburgh, May 29, 1840. 

Agents :—London, Hugh M‘Kean, Office, 7 Pall Mall West 
Bradford, George Rogers, Horton Road; Huddersfield, Messrs. 
Marsden and “= of the Hudderstield Banking Company ; 
leeds, William Ward, Attorney; Liverpool, Arthur Oughterson 
and Co. Exchange Street, East ; Manchester, Thomas Booth- 
man, jun. ; Newcastle, Charles Bertram, 12 Sandhill. 


RIGINAL DRAWINGS by MARTIN, 
sim Padont-orera he ore bok DANIELL, R.A. to be Sold, 
; ow Prices. ese bei Ml si ° 
liarly well adapted for Geahacte aut Scrape a hy beiaacini 
To be seen at Churton’s Library, 26 Holles Street. 


DUCATION.—The attention of Parents 
desirous of affording to their Children an Education in 
accordance with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, 
is directed to an Establishment situated in one of the most ‘er. 
tile and healthy counties of England, d G 


P less vi lling and lan P £281,000 
Freight, isting of light parcels, periodicals, 
bullion, &c....... treeereeeseveecceveseseseses 24,000 
—— 305,000 


Yielding a clear annual surplus Of .......+000+ee++0000++£66,000 
or upwards of I) per cent upon £600,000. 
The Vessels will be constructed of such tonnage and power as 
to be applicable to the route by the Cape of Good Hope, in case 
of any interruption to that through Egypt. 
Full particulars, with Forms of Application for Shares, may be 
— = ig ‘Temporary Office of the Company, 8 Tokenhouse 
ard, Bank, 





THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
SERIES of PICTURESQUE VIEWS 
on the RIVER QUORRA and NIGER, sketched on the 
Spot, by Commander WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N. 
To be published under the sanction of Prince Albert and the 
Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade, &c. 
Price to Subscribers, One Guinea. Names received by the Pub- 
lisher, or at the Society’s Offices, 15 Parliament Street. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street, 











MUSIC. 
PAPE’S PATENT TABLE PIANOFORTES. 
ILLIS and CO. Royal Musical Library, 
75 Lower Grosvenor Street, have just received a fresh 
Supply of PAPE’S PAT TABLE PIANOFORTES, in 
Zebra, Maple, and Rosewood; also in Mahogany. 
NEW SONGS, 

Another Year of Life has flown. With 
German and English Words. The Music composed by Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent... ......ssseeseeeeeeeves 

O Jerusalem! A Sacred Lament. Set to 
Music by the Brother of Mrs. Hemans........++eeeessseeees 28 

The Myrtle-Flower. With English and 
German Words. The Music composed by Her Roya! High- 


28. 


= 


ness the Duchess of Kent .....s0ecececsseceeeceeeeecseecess 2s. 
The Emigrant’s Song. The Words by 

P. Scott, Esq.; the Music by Marescotti.....ccscccessescees 28 
The Exile to the Passing Ship. The 

Words and Music by the Brother of Mrs. Hemans.......... 28 
Tarantella Ballata Napoletona. Sung by 

Signor Tamburini; composed by F. Florinio ....... 2s. 


Sola’s Arrangement of Mrs. Hemans’ and 
Sister’s Songs, with an Accompaniment for the Guitar, in 
Three Books, 5s. each. 

In the press, 

Soirées de Rossini; Piano Solo par F. 
Liszt. With a Portrait, price 15s.; to Subscribers, 10s.6¢. The 
Subscription List will remain open until the Ist of August. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map, 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in CIR. 
CASSIA, during the Years 1837, 1838, and 1839. 
By JAMES STANISLAUS BELL, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 





who is a member of a German university of the highest celebrity, 
ee ceveral learned bodies. The course of instruction, founded 
cl the most approved systems, comprehends the Greek and Latin 
4 assics, the French, German, and Italian Languages, taught by 
— residing in the House, the Elements of Astronomy, the 
i — Branches of pure and mixed Mathematics, Geography, 
b ‘story, &c. Impressed with a conviction that no education can 
© complete without an adequate knowledge of Modern Lan- 
Suages, the Principal has made them an essential branch of in- 
eerie in his school. Having himself resided many years on 
ae ete and travelled much, he is intimately acquainted 
petty e chief languages of Europe, and is enabled to superin- 
a instruction in this important department of knowledge with 
Rotana erable advantage to his Pupils. Altogether, this 
perv is ment will be found to afford to Pupils possessing average 
Mase the certainty of receiving in it a sound Classical and 
——, Educ tion, together with the most assiduous in- 
ree aa the principal languages of Europe; so that onenter- 
mena Ae our Universities, or some profession, civil, military, or 
with ae ey may be competent to engage in more enlarged studies 
ean “eat advantages. Letters to the Principal of Albion 
chool, Worcester, will receive immediate attention. 














Nearly ready, 
° * 
EVILLE and its ENVIRONS; being a 
complete History of its Rise and Progress to the Present 
Time; with a general oes of the City, the Cathedral and 
its Paintings, the Churches, Gates, &c. with a History and De- 
scription gf the Small Towns and Villages in the Vicinity. 
By FRANK HALL STANDISH, Esq. 
Author of *‘ Shores of the Mediterranean,” « Northern 
Capitals,” &c. 
In | vol. 8vo. embellished with a Portrait of the Author, 
i 2s. 
Black and Armstrong, 8 Weilington Street, Strand. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
ETTERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER 
SISTER. 
By CATHARINE TAYLOR. 
John Murray, Albemarte Street. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


zs 
HE FRENCH REVOLUTION; a His- 


tory. 2d edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 5¢, cloth, 


II. 
Essays, collected and republished. 
2d edition, 5 vols. 12mo. 2/, 5s. cloth. 
Ill. 
Chartism. 
2d edition, small 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


Iv. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 
2d edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 5s. cloth. 

«*Few writers of the present time have risen more rapidly into 
popularity than Mr. Carlyle, after labouring through so long a 
period of comparative neglect. Whatever judgments critics may 
be pleased to pass on him, it is certain that his works have 
attracted of late no common share of attention.”—Edinburgh 
Review, No, CXLIV. July 1840. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 

In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price 2. 12s. 6d. bound in cloth ; India 
proofs, price 5/. 5s.; elegantly bound in morocco, gilt leaves, 
‘HE PALACE of ARCHITECTURE; 

a Romance of Art and History. 
By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect, 

Illustrated with a Coloured Map, and Two Hundred and Eleven 
Plates and Woodcuts. The Plates engraved by Le Keux, Brooke, 
Cates, Humphreys, Winkles, &c. The Woodcuts by Brooke. 

“* This very handsome, in these days we may say unique, 
volume, is truly a work sui generis ; original alike in conception 
and i A kable publication, which will be one of 
the best modern ornaments we have seen of every good library, 
and particularly where a love of the arts and architecture, em- 
bellished by genius, may be acceptable to the owner.”—Literary 
Gazette. 








James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 





Beautifully bound, with a magnificent View of Florence, 


price 7s. 
HE NUN of FLORENCE; a Legend, 
both in English and Italian: and other Poems. Dedi- 
cated to G. B. Mathew, Esq. M.P. 
By GUIDO SORELLI, 
Author of “ My Confessi a 


&c. &c. T i 
and Professor of Italian. 

To be had at the Author’s, 4 Church Place, Piccadilly; P. 

Rolandi, 20 Berners Street, Oxford Street; and all Booksellers. 


of Milton, 








Just imported direct from China, small 4to. price 4s. 


KEAOU LWAN PIH. NEEN 

CHANG HAN;; or, the Lasting Resentment of Miss 

Keaou Lwan Wang. A Chinese Tale, founded on Fact, Trans- 

a from the Original by ROBERT THOM, Esq. resident in 

Santon, 

Printed in Canton; and sold by Ball, Arnold, and Co. 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 





OXFORD ILLUSTRATED. 


PICTORIAL PLAN of the UNIVER. 

SITY and CITY of OXFORD; Illustrated by upwards 

of Seventy Views of ali the Colleges, Halls, Churches, Public 

Buildings, Gardens, Walks, Hotels, Inns, &c. &c, Engraved by 

J. Fisher, from Drawings by W. A. Delamotte. Size of En- 

graying, fourteen by thirteen inches, on a demy sheet. Price, 
ndia Proofs, 7s.; Plain, 5s. 

“ We have examined a copy of it, and must acknowledge that 
it is, without exception, the most eaiege Map we ever saw ; it is 
| beautifully illustrated with a small Engraving of each Public 
| Building in Oxford, placed in its proper situation on the Map; 

and is published by Siomes. Dewe, of Broad Street, at a reason- 
able price.”—Oxford Herald, June 20, 1840. 
“To strangers visiting Oxford, this publication will be found 
| most interesting, and will enable them, at one view, to have a 
ood idea of the University and City, as the fronts of the various 
Jolleges, Public Buildings, and Hotels, are all correctly given in 
Medallion Views, their respective localities bein ly at- 
tended to. The idea is quite novel, and we feel convinced it 
will give general satisfaction.”—Oxzford Journal, June 20, 1840. 

** A new Picto Plan of Oxford, in which are introduced, in 
their appropriate situations, nearly all the Public Buildings of 
both the University and City; it is beautifully and accurately ex- 
ecuted—a perfect novelty in design, and well deserving of patron- 

. Itis engraved by hur. Fisher, a well-known talented artist 
of this city."—Oxford Chronicle, June 20, 1 

Published by J. and R. Dewe, Broad Street, Oxford; and C. 
Tilt, Fleet Street, London; and sold by every Book and Print- 
seller in Oxford, London, and elsewhere. 














In f.cap 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, lettered, price 6s. 6d. 
GELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
ROBERT HALL, A.M.; with a Preface and brief 
Sketch of his Life, with Notes and Illustrations from various 
uthors. 
By CHARLES BADHAM, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambri * 


“ Whoever wishes to see the English language in its per- 
fection, must read his writings.”— Dugald Stewart, 
London: Ball, Arnold, and Co. 34 Paternoster Row ; 
Ipswich: Burton. 


‘WITH A VIEW OF MACAO, 


HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, for 
August, No. VIII. 

Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
Contents :—1. Effects of the Abolition of Slavery in the British 
West India Colonies—2. Diemen’s Land; Cannibals and 
Bush-rangers —3. Oceanic Tides and Currents— 4. Jamaica 
Government, viewed with reference to the late Contest and 
present Policy of Sir Charles Metcalfe—5. Steam to India— 
6. Rebellion in Upper Canada, and Invasion of the Americans— 
7. Macao, with an Engraving—8. The Canada Bill and its Con- 
sequences—9. Free ‘I'rade for India —10, Colonial Intelligence, 
ial I Stocks, Births, Marriages, and 








ec, 
Deaths, &c. 
Vol. II. will be ready, August 10th, price 10s. 6d. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London; Chatham Street, 
Piccadilly, Manchester; and Hunter Street, Liverpool. 
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A 6th edition, revised, with 250 Iilustrations, 3 vols. 
RINCIPLES , of GEOLOGY; or, the 


odern C’ the Earth and its Inhabitants con- 
sidered as illustrative of Geology. 
By CHARLES Eteu, Esq. F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


gi ys i 8vo. price 2s. i. ‘ 

ON tke MORAL STATE and POLITI- 
CAL UNION of SWEDEN and NORWAY, in answer 

to Mr. S, Laing’s Statement. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 6s. bound, the 12th edition of 
Borers ARITHMETICAL QUES. 
TION 


Ss. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, THOMAS BOURN. 

%j* This work now comprises, in addition to the matter con- 
tained in former editions, Vulgar Fractions, Decimals, and 
the Square Root; and has been carefully revised by Mr. George 
Frost, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 

London: Sold by Darton and Harvey; J. Harris; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 








"TO TOURISTS. 
8vo. price 12s, cloth, lettered, 


DESCRIPTIVE TOUR in SCOT. 
LAND. Illustrated by numerous highly-finished Li- 
thographs. 
«« Just such a steam-boat companion and railroad accompanier 
as lounging travellers love. * * The lithographic 
illustrations are well executed; they are from unpretending 
sketches, but they serve admirably well to give an idea of the 

places.”—Sunday Times, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





TAYLER'S ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 
12mo. price 4s. bound, 


HE RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAM. 
MAR, as used in the Royal College at Eton, literally 
translated into English, with the Notes. 
y the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Of whom may be had, , 

Exempla Grwca Minora ; or, First Series of 
Examples to be turned from English into Greek ; forming Easy 
and Progressive E i of the Rules of Syntax of 
the Eton Greek Grammar, Rule by Rule: to which is added, in 
English and Greek, a Vocabulary of all the words. By T. W. C. 
Edwards, M.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. : 

Edwards’ Greek Delectus ; or, First Lessons 
in Greek Construing ; adapted to the Rules of Syntax ofthe Eton 
Greek Grammar: with Notes and a Lexicon Verborum. By 
T. W. C, Edwards, M.A. 3d edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound.—The 
Key, 4s. 6d. cloth. 











Part I, (124 pages), price 2s. 
TALIAN PRACTICE.—A Course of 


Exercises, Progressive and Entertaining, for learning to 
Write and to Speak correctly the Italian Language. 
P WILLIAM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, 
Late Professor in the Nobile Accademia Ecclesiastica in 
Rome, Interpreter to the Sagra Rota, and to the Vicariato 
Generale, Member of the Arcadians, &c. 


Also, by the same, Part I. price 2s. 
French Practice.A Course of Exercises, 
Progressive and Entertaining, for learning to Write and to 
Speak correctly the French Language. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and P. Rolandi, 20 
Berners Street. Paris and Leipsic: Brockhaus and Avenarius. 
New York: Bliss and White. 


5th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound, 


R. BOSWORTH'S INTRODUCTION 
e to LATIN CONSTRUING; or, Easy jive 
Lessons for Reading, to be used by the Pupil as soon as the first 
declension has been committed to memory: adapted more par- 
ticularly to the Grammar used in the Col at Eton. 
By the Rev. J. BOSWORTH, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 
_ Also, by the same Author, 

1. Latin Construing; or Easy and Pro- 
Grantee Lessons for classical authors, with Rules for transiatin, 

tin into English; designed to teach the Analysis of simple a: 
compound Sentences, and the Method of construing Phaedrus, 
Nepos, and the higher Classics, without the help of an English 
Translation. Fourth edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

2. Eton Greek Grammar, with the Quantity 
of the Doubtful Penultimate Vowels, both in Latin and Greek, 
with numerous Explanatory Notes in English. Third edition. 
12mo, 5¢. bound. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 








n 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


I 
‘THE ARABS in SPAIN; a Historical 
Narrative. 

«* The style is elevated and simple. The story, we need hardly 
say, has the utmost excitement and interest of romance, with the 
strict truthfulness of history.”—raminer. 

E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street. 





Price 2s. Part II1. of Fisher's 
ISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the 


BIBLE. Engraved in the best manner, principally 
after the celebrated Originals of the Ancient Masters. Con- 


ning :— 
“ He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.” — 


R . 

“And the Angel of God called to Hagar out of Heaven.”—Mola, 

“The Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.” 
—Franklin, 

Sd ree man, woman, and child, in the kingdom, who pos- 
sesses a Bible, will surely furnish themselves with this cheap and 
beautiful series of Scripture Prints.”—Times. 


Fisher, Son, and Co. London; Chatham Street, Piccadilly, 


Manchestgr; and Hynter Street, Liverpool 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











ienaeniee 
In 2 vols. post 8v0. with Portraits of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
i &c. price 21s. bound, 
UEEN VICTORIA, 
from her Birth to her Bridal, 


Sandron Hall; or, the Days of Queen Anne. 
By the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M.P. 
v 


ols. 
“One of the most lifelike pictures of the reign of Anne that 
has yet been produced.”—Court Journal, 


Also, just ready, 


I, 
Memoirs, Letters, and Miscelianies of the late 
James Smith, Esq. 
One of the Authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 
Edited by his Brother, Horace Smith, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


II. 
Italy and the Italians. 
By Frederic Von Raumer, 
Author of “ England in 1835,” “Illustrations of History,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
Oliver Cromwell; an Historical Romance. 
Edited by Horace Smith, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,” &¢. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


‘8New oetteaen Street, July “es 
R. BENTLEY has just published 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
° The concluding Volumes of 
Memoirs of the Court of England under the 


Stuarts. 
By J. Heneage Jesse, Esq. 
(Vols. 111. and IV.) with Engravings, 


Il. 
The Young Prima Donna; 
A Romance of the Opera. 


y Mrs. Grey, 
Author of “* The Duke.” 3 vols. 

Ill. 

» 

Mr. Bunn’s Stage, 
Both Before and Behind the Curtain. 
3 vols. post 8vo. boi . 
One of the cleverest expositions of stage history that has ap- 
peared in our time.” —Allas, 


Also, just ready, 


I, 
A Summer amongst the Bocages and 


the Vines. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.” 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous I[Ilustrations. 


II. 
Mr. Hood’s Tylney Hall. 
Complete, with Engravings, for Six Shillings. 

Forming the New Volume of 

The Standard Novels and Romances. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
In 8vo. 2d edition, price 1s. 


ONSIDERATIONS on the STATE of 
the LAW regarding MARRIAGES with a DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER. 
By H. R. REYNOLDS, Jun. A.M. Barrister-at-Law. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co, 








SIDNEY HALL’S ATLAS, CORRECTED TO 1840, 
Price 9/. 9s. folded in half, = 10/, full size, half-bound in 
russia, a 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS of Fifty-three 
MAPS, on colombi Ropers i entirely from 
new Drawings, and engraved by SIDNEY HALL. New edition, 
a corrected to 1840, 
* Three of the Maps, viz. Ireland, Southern Africa, and 
Turkey in Asia, have been re-engraved from New Designs. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








DR. BULL’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol, f.cap 8vo. price 7s. cloth, lettered, the 


ATERNAL MANAGEMENT of 
CHILDREN, in Health and Disease. 
By T. BULL, M.D. 
Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, 
cturer on the Diseases of Women and Children, &c. 
By the same Author, ! vol. f.cap 8vo. 2d edition, 7s. 
Hints to Mothers on the Management of 
Health, &c, 
“ A very valuable compendium for all who expect to become 
mothers.” —Lancet. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, Part II. Vol. III. contains :— 

1, Report on the Sickness and Mortality of Troops in the Ma- 

dras Presidency, from 1793 to 1838. By a Committee of 





ics of the M poli C i 
3. History of the German Book Trade. 
4. Vital Statistics of Manches' 


in Lunacy. 








iter. 
Messrs, Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street 


In 12mo. pp. 518, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


GREEK LEXICON to the NEW 
a4 eee a of Dr. Robinson's; designed 
for Junior Students in Divinit: i 
oN oy y, and the Higher Classes in 
By CHARLES ROBSON, Turoyedgo;. 
“Cond of ‘se i ies of ed » and indeed all to 
whom a portable ‘Greek Lexicon to the New Testament’ is a 
matter of interest, are greatly indebted to Mr. Robson for his ex- 
cellent volume, which, in point of fulness, comes between the 
larger work of Dr. Robinson and the little Lexicon prepared for 
eh Soonm Hive ee Greenfield. ..... But viewed 
S a specimen of lexicogra) the present vol 2 
—as far, indeed, as Dre Rabin the ind me iors oo ~ _ 
has gone a-head of Dr. Robinson the remodeller of Wahi—and 
» in a most i manual and pocket form 
the last results of lexicographical skill.” —Eclectic Review. : 
ion: Houl 8 P Row. 














15th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
accented, with the Addition of Notes, and also of the 
Accents and Quantity; with a New Version of all the Latin 
Rules and ee 
y T. W.C. EDWARDS, M.A. 


e By the same Author, 

1. The Accidence, with the Stress and Quan- 
tities correctly marked. 5th edition, 12mo. 1s. bound. 

2. Latin Delectus; or, First Lessons in Con- 
struing; adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton Latin Gram- 
mar, with all the Accents and Quantities marked. 7th edition, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


3. A Key to ditto. 4s. boards. 


4. Sententiz Selecte ; or, Select Latin Sen- 
tences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing; with the 
Quantity of the Penult of every Word of more than Two Syllables 
marked; but the Quantity of the other Syllables, and the Accents 
of the Words, are not marked. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

5. A Key to ditto. 4s. boards. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





18mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 

HE TRAVELLER’S HAND-BOOK on 

the RHINE, describing the Course of that River from 

the Sea to Schaffhausen; also the Towns, Villages, &c. on each 
Bank, with an Account of the Modes of Conveyance, Fares, Pass- 
»orts, Ceins, Inns, &c. Lil d with a P; ic Map of the 

hine, from Rotterdam to Mayence. 
Price, with the Map coloured, 4s. 

London: Published and sold by Leigh and Co. 421 Strand. 
Sold also by Pratt, Brussels; Jiigel, Frankfort; La Croix, Ant- 
werp; Wm. Smith, Rotterdam; and Mayer, Aix-la-Chapelle. 

A List of the latest and most correct Guides to all Parts of the 

World may be had gratis of Leigh and Co. 421 Strand. 


CHEAPEST RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL FOR FAMILY 
READING, 





With Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 
"'MHE CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGA. 


ZINE for July, 1840, with three elegant views of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, in the most finished style of wood-engraving, 
accompanied by descriptive letterpress. 

Also, in cloth, Vol VIII. with the above Cathedral as a Front- 
ispiece, price 5s. as usual. Similar embellishments will occa- 
sionally be given. York, Lichtield, and other Cathedrals, are in 
preparation. The volume commences with Part L.—Intending 
Subscribers are req’ d to ma pplication for it as soon as 
possible to their respective booksellers. 

‘The Contents of this popular work consist, as usual, of Original 
Contributions by the Bishops and Clergy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, Biography, Narratives, Comments on the 
Church Services, Extracts from New Works, Anecdotes, Poetry, 
Church Intelligence, &c. &c. Several Papers of great interest 
are in preparation for the present volume. It will be observed 
that each part contains eighty imperial pages of closely printed 
matter, with wrapper and advertising sheet, price 8d. (and when 
Engravings are given, 9d.), forming altogether the cheapest work 
of the kind extant. nd 

All the previous volumes of the work (several of the numbers 
having been lately reprinted) may now be had, price 5s. each, in 
extra stamped cloth. : 

To Advertisers.—The sale of the Church of England Magazine 
being nearly four times that of any other periodical! in connexion 
with the Church, it will be found a very valuable vehicle for 
Advertisements. The terms are very reasonable. 

London : James Burns, 17 Portman Street; W. Edwards, 
12 Ave Maria Lane. 





Price 5s. bound in cloth, PPaP 
RESERVATION of the TEETH indis- 
pensable to Comfort and Appearance, Health and 
Longevity ; being a 2d edition of ** Dental Practice,” containing 
Engravings of new Dental Instruments, &c. 
By JOHN GRAY, 
Consulting Dentist, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, &c. 

“This small volume (which may be transmitted by post for 
sixpence) will be found interesting and usefu! to every medical 
practitioner, the heads of families, and-those who have the care 
of children; while persons who have lost teeth will be made 
aware of the cause, and enabled to judge for themselves of the 
rationality of the method pointed out for the restoration and pre- 
servation of the remainder. The finer mechanics, particularly 
those in the clock and watch line, are urged to make the fabrica- 
tion of artificial teeth a part of their business.” 

Sold by Booksellers in London, Edinburgh, Paris; and at the 

Author’s Residence, No. 25 Uld Burlington Street. 


a 





Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Ham- 
sects and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pullin’s 
Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, 
at their Printing Office, Number 26 Castle Street. rte y 
Square, in the said County; and published by WILL , ; 
ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, 
in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the ( ounty 
aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Number 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the *e°? 





County, on Saturday, July 25th, 1840 











